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A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EvetyN HENDERSON 


The May News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 


‘‘The Festival of the Rose,’’ ‘‘The Maypole”’ 


General Science: 


‘*Weather to Order,’’ ‘‘The Strange White Horse”’ 
Geography: 

China—‘ Weather to Order’’ 

England—‘‘ May Day in Old England”’ 

Latvia—‘‘F lower of the Fern’’ 

Lithuania—‘‘The Musie of the Seythes’’ 

Ttaly—‘‘Italian Mail’’ 

Mexico— ‘The Program Picture,’’ 
Day”’ 

United States—‘The Strange White Horse,’”’ ‘‘A 
Picture of Cooperation,’’ ‘‘May Activities,’’ ‘‘ World 
News,’’ ‘‘Susannah Helps in the Kitchen”’ 

Other Countries—‘‘ Calling All Countries,’’ ‘‘ World 
News’’ 


‘*Paco’s Pay- 


Primary Grades: 


‘‘Susannah Helps in the Kitchen,’’ 
Poets,’’ ‘‘Musie of the Seythes’’ 


‘*Younger 


Reading: 

1. Describe the May Day procession of Old Eng- 
land. 2. Have a May Pole Dance. 

1. How did the Latvian boys and girls celebrate 
Mid-Summer’s Day? 2. Look up Charles Lamb’s 
tale of Shakespeare’s ‘‘A Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream.”’ 

1. Why did Poviliuk own up about the seythe? 


2. What was the first grown-up work you ever did? 
1. How does air-conditioning benefit health? 


2. Invite an agent for air-conditioning to explain to 
your class how it works. 

1. How was the Advance towed to safety? 
What is the best story of heroism you have read 
recently ? 

1. Tell some of the experiences of the Abbie Brad- 
ford. 2. Ask volunteers to look up these two books 
about sea life and tell you more about them. 

1. Why was Chico tired? 2. What else do you 
know about Mexico? 

1. Listen to the Junior Red Cross broadeasts on 
May 4th and May 19th, and write letters telling what 
you think of them. 2. What hour is 3:00 P. M. 
Pacific Time where you live? in South America? in 
Europe? 

1. Study the picture of flood relief to see how it 
illustrates social cooperation. 2. Did you have any 
part as Junior Red Cross members? 

1. How did Paco repay his father for what his 


2. 


father had done for him and the rest of the family? 
2. What responsibility do parents and children have 
for one another? 

1. What did you learn about Italy from the Junior 
letters? 2. What interested you most? 

1. Which Junior Red Cross activity reported 
this month are you proudest of? 2. What service of 
your own are you proudest of? 

1. What countries did you learn about from 
World News? 2. With what Junior Red Cross 
members in other places have you communicated ? 


1. Who was Susannah’s master? 2. Have you 
ever been at Mount Vernon? 

1. Read the spring poems out loud together. 
2. Write a poem about some workman you have 
watched. 

Units: 
Climate—‘‘Weather to Order,’’ ‘‘The Strange 


White Horse,’’ ‘‘Something to Read’’ 

Colonial and Primitive Life—‘‘Paco’s Pay-Day,’’ 
‘‘Susannah Helps in the Kitchen”’ 

Communication—‘‘Calling All Countries,’’ ‘‘Ital- 
ian Mail,’’ ‘‘May <Activities,’’ ‘‘World News”’ 

Community Life—‘May Day in Old England,’’ 
‘*Flower of the Fern’’ 

Home Life—‘The Musie of the Seythes,’’ ‘‘ Paco’s 
Pay-Day,’’ ‘‘Susannah Helps in the Kitchen’’ 

Modern Inventions—‘‘Weather to Order,’’ ‘‘A 
Picture of Cooperation’’ 

Ships—‘‘The Strange White Horse,’’ ‘‘Something 
to Read’’ 

Spring Festivals—‘May Day in Old England”’ 

Social Cooperation—‘ A Picture of Cooperation”’ 

May Activities—‘‘ World News’”’ 

Work—‘‘ The Musie of the Seythes,’’ ‘‘The Strange 
White Morse,’’ ‘‘Paco’s Pay-Day,’’ ‘‘Susannah Helps 
in the Kitechen,’’ ‘‘Farmers in Spring,’’ ‘‘The Steam 
Shovel’’ 

World Good Will Day—‘‘Calling All Countries,’’ 
‘Back Cover’’ 


Convention Sight Seeing 


Instead of a motor bus sight seeing trip in San 
Francisco, as originally planned, the Junior Red 
Cross delegates and the Senior delegates, also, will be 
entertained by a boat trip on San Francisco Bay 
Wednesday afternoon, May 4th. The trip will in- 
clude a eruise around San Francisco Bay with a visit 
to Treasure Island, site of the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition which opens in February, 1939. 
There will be no charge for the trip. 





Developing Program Activities for May 


Letters in Correspondence A]bums 

N EMPHASIZING the value of visual and illus- 

trative material in school correspondence albums, 
the importance of letters should not be forgotten. 
Words still remain our most important medium of 
communication! During the past months a consider- 
able number of albums from American schools have 
contained only one letter, and some have had none 
at all. There should be at least three interesting 
letters in every album. Will you please help pupils 
to realize that, essential as pictures and handwork are. 
they can not be wholly effective, even when well cap- 
tioned, unless there are a few letters to interpret the 
album and promote friendly acquaintance. 


Covers for Correspondence Albums 

Another point worth talking over is the importance 
of the cover. It is a bit like a person’s dress, which 
gives the first impression. Recently scrapbooks with 
rather gaudy unattractive covers, labeled ‘‘Serap 
Book,’’ and flimsy paper that tears too easily, have 
come in from a number of schools. These are ques- 
tionable in value because they are inartistie in appear- 
ance and lack durability, because they give the wrong 
impression of what school correspondence is, and per- 
haps most of all because they do not represent the 
work of the children themselves. Sometimes an un- 
attractive and unsuitable cover even prevents placing 
the album although the contents may be interesting 

Covers need not be expensive or elaborate, but if 
the pupils make their own, using the bought ones as 
a base, if necessary, but covering them and putting 
an original design on them, the first impression wil! 
be one of friendly interest. Since the Red 
symbol must be displayed somewhere in the album, 
it ean often be used as part of the decoration of 
the cover. 

All this is a part of getting the fullest values from 
the project. If pupils will imagine themselves in the 
place of their unseen friends, they will realize how 
much more interesting an album is when it represents 
the personality and effort of the senders. 


Cross 


Our Fellow Members 

An interesting idea has been received from Ravenna, 
Ohio. One of the schools is making a Junior Red 
Cross map of the world, marking the headquarters of 
each National Society and giving the national mem- 
bership. The following list gives the countries, their 
headquarters, and Junior Red Cross membership as 
of 1937. Schools must not, of course, correspond 
directly with these countries but will find the list 
interesting for reference: 


South Africa Johannesburg 27,000 
Albania Tirana 1,200 
Germany Berlin 49 237 
United States Washington 8,351,298 
Argentina Buenos Aires 5,000 
Australia Melbourne 100,900 
Austria Vienna 56,265 
Belgium Brussels 57.000 
Brazil Rio de Janeiro 10,000 
Bulgaria Sofia 208,821 
Canada Toronto 333,470 
Chile Santiago 60,000 
Costa Riea San José 5.000 
Denmark Copenhagen 2,600 





Dantzig Dantzig 1,000 
Spain* 

Estonia Tallinn 17,821 
France Paris 28,245 
England London 34,080 
Greeee Athens 220,000 
India Delhi & Simla 370,669 
Italy Rome 2,000,000 
Japan Tokio 3,060,924 
Latvia Riga 21,136 
Lithuania Kovno 3,962 
Norway Oslo 17,577 
New Zealand Wellington 5,000 
Paraguay Assomption 15,431 
Duteh Indies Batavia Centrum 13,391 

(Java) 

Peru Lima 7,000 
Poland Warsaw 243,706 
Portugal Lisbon 669 
Roumania Buearest 26,000 
Siam Banekok 100,885 
Sweden Stockholm 15,000 
Switzerland Geneva 1,900 
(zechoslovakia Prague 582,777 
Turkey Ankara 32,000 
Russia Moscow 900,000 
Yougoslavia Belgrad 402.887 
Hungary Budapest 140,000 


*On account of existing conditions, we cannot give 
National Headquarters address or membership figures. 


Radio Communication Among Juniors 


Use of radio as a means of communication among 
Junior Red Cross members of the world, as announeed 
on Page Sixteen of this News, is an exciting step in 
the development of world friendship. The seript for 
the part of the program to be broadeast from the 
Convention is being written by Junior members of 
Syracuse, New York; Chattanooga, Tennessee; and 
New Orleans, Louisiana. Delegates from the Midwest 
and Pacifie Areas will also assist in broadcasting. 

It is suggested that wherever possible, Junior Red 
Cross groups hold Council meetings or come together 
in other ways to listen to this Broadcast. 

Attention is called, also, to a World Good Will Day 
broadeast to be presented on May 18 at 2:00 o’clock 
Eastern Standard Time over the facilities of the 
National Broadeasting Company blue network. The 
Junior Red Cross, the World Federation of Education 
Associations, and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers are cooperating. The Junior Red Cross 
of Richmond, Virginia, will present an international 
dramatie skit. The Juniors of New York City will 
supply musie for the program. 


The Junior Red Cross Poster 


Since this whole page turns out to be on various 
forms of communication promoted by the Junior Red 
Cross program, it is appropriate to mention the way 
in which the Junior Red Cross poster on Communica- 
tion was made the basis of a study by Grades Five 
and Six of the Park School, Hibbing, Minnesota. The 


unit was described in an introduction to a book of 
essays written by various members: 

‘“When we received the American Junior Red Cross 
Poster, we noticed that the pictures were about com- 


(Continued on Page 4) 











Fitness for Service 


A" a Junior Red Cross Rally in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, a talk on the use of the Junior Red Cross 
Fitness for Service Activities was given by Miss 
Linda Bray. It is quoted here because the sugges- 
tions are particularly useful for smaller schools: 

‘*Whenever we think of Junior Red Cross we auto- 
matically think ‘I Serve.’ This motto I think is one 
of the finest ones that has ever been used to guide an 
organization. There is an outstanding one - room 
negro school in my county, which I shall mention 
again, to whom, when I once asked, ‘ What is Junior 
Red Cross?’ every child chorused, ‘I Serve.’ I be- 
lieve that every child in every school would love to 
say ‘I Serve’ if they could have the opportunity. 
These children should have the chance to learn service 
as taught by the greatest international organization 
for service in the world. 

‘* As every teacher knows there is a calendar called 
‘The Program of Activities,’ which hangs on the 
walls of those schools that are enrolled in the Junior 
Red Cross, which carries on each page health sugges- 
tions and health projects for each month in the year. 
No teacher could go wrong in teaching Health by 
following these suggestions. I shall take a few of 
these for a brief discussion. 

‘It is obviously more difficult to teach Health in 
rural communities than in urban ones. Before trying 
to teach children the principles of community health 
or public health, they must be taught personal health. 
In the first grades they are inspected each morning by 
the teacher, as to clean hands, teeth, neck, ears, hair, 
clothing and general appearance. Most youngsters 
react to this inspection very favorably. Those who 
come from unkept homes gradually become cleaner 
as time goes on. ‘Talks on ‘Why’ of personal 
cleanliness after inspection, emphasizing the fact 
that the skin must breathe, and that germs are carried 
into the body from dirty hands, causing sickness, and 
that no sick child can serve others, do a great deal in 
impressing cleanliness on them. 

‘*A personal pride in the cleanliness of their school 
room, giving individual children responsibilities in 
keeping a tidy room does far more for this child’s 
home environment than all the teaching I might do 
in that home. By the time the child has grasped the 
why of these simple first things he is ready to be 
taught community health. 

‘*You all know as well as I do that there are rural 
schools that have no facilities for washing the hands, 
and that they are sometimes caught with a bucket of 
water with a dipper in it over in a corner, where all 
and sundry drink. In this one-room school of which I 
spoke, the teacher has worked out, with practically no 
money a splendid system of carrying out health rules. 
And ineidently let me say that the health of the pupils 
there, and in the community is practically perfect. 
She has a wash bench large enough for four white 
enamel basins, two water coolers, and two jars of 
liquid soap which she prepares herself from ends and 
scraps of soap in her own home. The big boys made 
the bench, having been given some odd planks and 
nails. The basins and other equipment she bought by 
charging ten cents for each person to see a little play 
the children gave. Two girls and two boys are as- 
signed to care for the wash bench each week. The 
boys fill the coolers with water from the well whose 
water has been tested for purity, while the girls keep 





in Smaller Schools 


the bench with its equipment scrubbed and shining. 
Each child keeps his own towel and drinking cup 
which is kept in a bag in his desk. Twice a week the 
towels are taken home and washed and brought back 
again. The outside toilets are kept spotlessly clean 
by the pupils (there of course being no janitor). Two 
girls and two boys are given this task each week. 
These toilets are inspected daily by the teacher and 
serubbed with hot water and soap each Friday morn- 
ing. These children have been taught why toilets 
must be kept clean and free from flies. 

‘When children are taught these things by their 
teacher, so that they understand the necessity for 
personal and home cleanhness, the community from 
where they come is bound to be greatly benefited. 

‘*Heating and lighting in the school room are im- 
portant factors, and must be correctly and adequately 
provided for. Perhaps it is a bit difficult in a rural 
school without central heating to keep a uniform 
temperature of from 68 to 70 degrees F., but with a 
correct jacket for the stove and windows that may be 
both lowered and raised so that fresh outside air may 
always be available, the temperature can be kept 
uniform. The pupils take delight in attending to 
this, testing the temperature in various parts of the 
room at various intervals. 

‘*The Junior Red Crossers must also know the value 
of food for health. The supervised, quiet, friendly 
lunch hour, with a hot drink or soup which has been 
cooking on the back of the stove during the morning, 
with a five-minute talk on foods and their value and 
relation to health, by the teacher, adequately takes 
care of this question. 

‘‘There are many other health problems which the 
teacher who has a genuine desire to fit her children 
for service, must deal with. Never should any of us 
forget that a happy and contented mind and soul go 
hand in hand with a sound body. 

‘*Safety and accident prevention are subjects the 
Junior Red Crosser is vitally interested in. More 
children suffer injury on the school grounds and in 
the buildings than are injured on the way to and 
from school, which I think is a surprising fact. 
Safety should be stressed. Committees from the 
Junior Red Cross can be appointed to inspect the 
buildings and grounds so that all hazards may be 
eliminated. Play apparatus must be kept in perfect 
order. There should be no broken glass or sharp 
pointed objects on the play grounds. Children should 
be taught to go courteously to and from elasses to 
prevent accidents. New hazards are constantly ap- 
pearing which the Junior Red Crosser will take de- 
light in removing. The committee may also give 
brief talks to groups regarding the handling of 
scissors, pens, needles, pins, pointed instruments, ete. 
for the promotion of safety. Local chapters can 
furnish data for the use of this Committee. 

‘‘First Aid and Life Saving naturally follow 
accident prevention. Instruction in these subjects 
are available to both teachers and students in this 
county, and would be of great benefit in all places. 
Simple First Aid may be taught by all teachers, but 
all first aid is not simple. Older Junior Red Crossers 
are always extremely interested in learning these 
subjects, especially Life Saving, and should be given 
the chance so that the full consummation of their 
motto ‘I Serve’ can be realized. 





‘**Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick’ in connee- 
tion with Junior Red Cross is a subject very vital to 
me and all other Public Health Nurses. All of us 
have seen the difference in the home where someone 
of its members has been taught Home Hygiene, and 
in those where there is no knowledge of it. If every 
Junior Red Crosser could have the advantage of a 
course in Home Hygiene, every community would be 
freer from health menaces. Boys would make better 
husbands and fathers, girls better wives and mothers; 
babies would not die with whooping cough and diph- 
theria, young men and women would not die of 
tuberculosis, and old people would be freer from 
heart diseases and eancer. We teach the student: 


Individual health 
Healthful Home Environment 


ee. 


How to give bed baths and make up beds 

4. How to equip a sick room and make a workable 
routine for earing for the sick that even mothers of 
seven with no servant could use 


(Continued from Page 2) 


munication from primitive times until the modern 
age of inventions. 

‘‘Our class was interested to know more about these 
pictures. In our room there are many books which 
we used to find information about the poster. Every 
day, all the children who had read about the topic, 
could tell stories to the class. Some of the children 
wrote their stories. 

‘*We had a large chart on the board, with the 
slogan of the poster at the top, ‘Modern Communiea- 
tion is the product of many minds, working through 
the centuries, toward a common goal.’ ”’ 

‘*Books we read to find the stories 

1. Ntories of Our Europe an Fore fathe rs by Henry 
Smith Chapman 

How We Have Conquered Distance by Waddel! 
and Bush 

3. The World’s Messengers by Hanson Hart Web- 
ster 

4. The American People 
Ancestors by Vollintine 


5. Our Ancestors in the Ancient World by Salis- 
bury and Stedman 


and Their Old World 


6. Our Earth and Its Story by Craig and Johnson 

7. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia’’ 

On the chart were headings from the fifteen differ- 
ent types of communication pictured on the poster: 
Primitive Speech, Cuneiform Writing, Writing on 
Papyrus, Smoke Signals, Illuminated Books, Early 
Printing, Telephone, Wireless Telegraphy, Television, 
Radio. Members of the class signed up under these 
various headings and collaborated in their research, 
the results of which were written up in the essays. 


Emphasizing Our Short Wave Broadcast 
The United States Office of Education has sent out 
the following news release on the importance of the 
Junior Red Cross Broadeast : 
‘‘On May 4th, at six p. m. o’clock (Eastern Stand- 


ard Time), the American Junior Red Cross will 


5. How to give treatment to and make appliances 
for the sick 

6. The indications of sickness 

7. How to feed and cook for the sick 

8. How to carry out doctors’ orders, attend to 
common ailments and meet emergencies 

9. How to secure and maintain a healthful com- 
munity environment 

10. The prevention 
diseases 

11. How to eare for the convalescent 

12. How to care for babies and older children 

13. How to care for the chronically ill and aged. 

‘*What an opportunity the Junior Red Crosser has, 
not only to learn history and mathematies, but to 
learn how to live so that at all times the joy of serving 
others is ever before him. And what an opportunity 
the teacher has to guide these Juniors to a full and 
useful life, sending ont into the world boys and girls 
who will make the world a better place in which to 
live—living symbols of their motto ‘I Serve.’ ’’ 


and eare of communicable 


broadeast one of the most extensive international 
radio programs ever attempted. ‘Calling All Coun- 
tries,’ being the title of the program Juniors will 
eall their 171% million fellow members, delivering 
short tributes to the accomplishments of the Junior 
Red Cross the world over. Other features will be a 
special greeting by United States Commissioner of 
Edueation, John W. Studebaker, one of the organiza- 
tion founders, and a dramatization of the origin of 
the Junior Red Cross movement. The program will 
be divided into three parts, broadcast from Washing- 
ton, D. C., New York, and San Francisco where the 
annual convention will be in session. 

‘The Office of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Junior American Red 
Cross present this broadcast, with cooperation of the 
National Edueation Association, NBC and the Gen- 
eral Electric Company short wave facilities. On the 
program will be heard the actors, orchestra and 
chorus of the Educational Radio Project, Office of 
Education. 

‘*The program will be heard throughout the world 
via W2XAD and W2XAF, short wave stations at 
Schenectady, NBC Red Network, and many other 
foreign radio stations. School groups and gatherings 
will be assembled in many nations to join the spirit 
of brotherly love broadeast at this hour of interna- 
tional understanding. The American Junior Red 
Cross was introduced in 1917, a spontaneous move- 
ment initiated by sehool children of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and the United States. From that time inter- 
national membership has grown to 1714 million (eight 
and one-half million in the United States), in over 
fifty countries. 

Organized in schools all over the world, groups ex- 
change albums containing pictorial and written stories 
of their native land, with gifts and souvenirs as tokens 
of friendship. They band together to offer help to 
members in distress. Their albums, gifts, and grae- 
ious humanitarian activities are fostering a greater 
understanding among young people of all nations, to 
carry over into mature life.”’ 
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May Day in Old England 


GERTRUDE HARTMAN 


Au through the ages people have cele- 
brated the coming of spring. In England in 
the olden days, May Day was the great rural 
festival of the year, especially dear to the 
hearts of the poor people. We can well 
imagine their joy when the fields, for some 
months desolate and brown, were once more 
clothed in green; when the birds returned to 
sing sweetly in the branches of the trees, and 
young lambs frisked in the meadows; when 
flowers were in bud and blossom, making the 
whole countryside a tapestry of white and 
pink and yellow. 

In those days every little English village was 
surrounded with great stretches of woods, 
with tall trees and green glades and leafy 
dells. Early in the morning on the first of 
May, long before the sun was up, happy 
groups of villagers, young lads and lasses, old 
men and their wives, left their thatch-roofed 
cottages and hastened away to the woods to 
pick the blooming hawthorne and other 
spring flowers. They strung long garlands 
of them, and gathered great armfuls. Then, 
laden with their masses of flowers and greens, 
they gayly threaded their way back to the vil- 
lage through the blossoming lanes and danced 
through each cottage, in the front door and 
out the back, adorning every door and window 
in the village with their garlands and sweet- 
smelling boughs. 

The greatest treasure brought back from 
the woods on May Day was the Maypole. 
Days before, in preparation for the festival, 
young men had gone into the woods and 


chopped down the tallest tree to be found 
there and stripped it of its branches. Now 
the tall pole is borne from the woods to the 
village, drawn by twenty yoke of oxen, each 
with a sweet nosegay of flowers tied to the tips 
of its horns. 

The whole village escorts it in a gay pro- 
cession, with music and singing, to the village 
green. 

In the procession are the milkmaids with 
their pails, the shepherds with their crooks, 
the plowmen with their hoes and rakes, each 
tied with a bit of ribbon. Sometimes there is 
a Jack-in-the-green, or walking bower. This 
is a man entirely encased in a framework of 
wood covered with green leaves, with bunches 
of flowers interwoven among them. There are 
sword dancers, carrying their blunt swords 
made of wood, and a group of Morris dancers, 
in their livery of green and yellow, with their 
bright-colored scarfs and handkerchiefs. With 
them is their hobby horse. This is a man walk- 
ing in a light framework representing a horse, 
with head and tail, and covered with trap- 
pings hanging to the ground to prevent the 
man’s feet from being seen. Thus he looks 
like a man on horseback. There is also a 
fierce-looking dragon, covered with scales, and 
with huge jaws and wings. Sometimes a wan- 
dering minstrel joins the villagers, or a man 
with a performing bear led by a heavy chain, 
or a group of tumblers. 

In the old May Day procession there was 
also sure to be a man dressed in a bright green 
tunic, with hose of the same color, carrying 
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a magnificent bow, with a bugle horn slung 
around his neck, and a jaunty little green cap 
on his head with a long pheasant’s feather 
stuck in it. This man was to represent Robin 
Hood, the beloved outlaw, who had taken such 
strong hold on the affections of the poor peo- 
ple, and whose deeds were always celebrated 
on May Day. 

Robin Hood, as you perhaps know, was sup- 
posed to have been the young Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon. He was to have married the beautiful 
Lady Mathilda Fitzwater, but their marriage 
was prevented by a false charge of treason 
brought against the young earl. He fled to 
Sherwood Forest, there to become the famous 
outlaw, Robin Hood. Others who had met 
with injustice, or who sought adventure, also 
came to the forest to live, and Robin’s band 
grew until a hundred or more stout fellows 
acknowledged him as their leader. There was 
Alan-a-Dale, and jolly Friar Tuck, and Will 
Scarlet, and Little John, and a host of others. 
Lady Mathilda also came to the forest, and 
was known as Maid Marian. 

Never were there such merry men as those 
who roamed the greenwood with Robin Hood. 
Whenever they heard of poor people in dis- 
tress they went to their aid, and many a time 
they helped those who were oppressed by the 
rich and powerful. So the poor people came 
to look upon Robin Hood as their champion, 
and never tired of hearing of his adventures 
in Sherwood Forest. These were often sung 
by minstrels on the village greens. 

If you have read Howard Pyle’s “Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood,” you are familiar with 
some of these tales. 

So it was that Robin and a band of his 
favorite companions were always represented 
in the Maypole procession. 

When the procession reached the village 
green, the young men raised the massive May- 
pole, which had been garlanded with flowers 
and bound with gay streamers hanging from 
the top. With a shout of joy, the villagers 
seize the ends of the flying streamers, and all 
fall to dancing about the pole to the music of 
the pipe or tabor, or that of the village fiddler. 
Around and around the pole they go, half of 
them in one direction and half in another, in 
and out, weaving the streamers over and 
under, until they are all wound up around 
the pole. 

Then off they all go to crown the Queen 
of the May, the prettiest girl in the village, 





who is to preside over the ceremonies of the 
day. An arbor of green boughs has been pre- 
pared for her on a knoll overlooking the 
green. With great ceremony Robin Hood 
leads her to it; she is seated upon a throne, 
and a crown of flowers is placed upon her 
head. 

Now the dancers give an exhibition of their 
skill. First are the sword dancers, six or more 
men in a ring, each holding up his wooden 
sword in his right hand and clasping the tip of 
his neighbor’s with his left. During the dance 
the swords are clashed together rhythmically, 
and many intricate figures are performed, 
the dancers leaping and twisting in every 
imaginable way, turning somersaults over the 
swords, and passing under them without ever 
breaking their formation. 

The dance ends with the interlocking of the 
swords in the form of a star, which the leader 
holds aloft in triumph while the whole com- 
pany cheers. 

Next come the Morris dancers with their 
lively measures said to have been introduced 
from Moorish Spain. At their knees they wear 
pads of little bells tuned to different notes, 
which jingle merrily in harmony with the 
music as they dance. During the dance the 
hobby-horse prances and curvets about the 
green. Now and then the dragon approaches 
him, with a great hissing and flapping of his 
wings. Then the hobby-horse kicks and rears 
frantically. The Jack-in-the-green, looking 
like a green pyramid, also twirls and dances 
awkwardly about. 

The trained bear does his tricks and the 
tumblers turn somersaults. All of this by- 
play immensely diverts the crowd. 

The archers set up a target in one part of 
the field, and now are about to make trial of 
their skill. The one who shoots nearest the 
bull’s eye of the most distant target is to be 
the winner. Many try their luck, but of all, 
Robin Hood excels, for he was the most skilled 
in archery of anyone ever known. His arrow 
speeds straight into the very center of the 
furthest target, and thus he wins the contest. 
Robin and his band now give little scenes from 
their adventures in the forest. And old bal- 
lads are enacted to the great delight of every- 
one. 

So, all day long, there were games and 
revels, and the villagers danced and sang, 
feasted and made merry, welcoming in the 
beautiful spring season. 








We waded across the bedewed meadow 


The Flower of the Fern 


KARLIS KRAUJINS 
Illustration by Hildegard Woodward 


— birch-grove, field, and pasture echoed 
with joyous songs: for Midsummer day was 
approaching and the young folk were practic- 
ing for it. Mother busied herself in the 
kitchen, making cheese. Father rolled a tub 
and some beer-barrels out of the cellar and 
was scalding their inside with boiling water. 
“Fetch a bag of straw from the barn, boy,” 
he ordered me. “I'll let you taste the mash.” 
In the barn, which smelt of dust and soot, I 
lifted a bag of straw with great pains on my 
back. 

Father filled a cup with the brown liquid 
and handed it to me. It was a sweet mash, 
and very savory, which stuck to the lips. 
Everybody in turn was given a taste. 

I carried a cup of mash to mother in the 
kitchen. While she was tasting it, I stood 
counting the cheeses. “For whom are those 
two small cheeses, mother?” I asked. 

“They’re for the little singers . . . one for 
you, provided you behave yourself, and the 
other, for Attis.” 

At last Midsummer day came. All work was 
done in time and, when the sun touched the 
horizon, Attis drove the cattle home. The 
cows’ horns were decked with wreaths of 


leaves. Grandfather and Mare’s father, too, 
came, bringing a cartful of birch saplings. 
They stuck them in every corner of the house, 
at the door, and by the garden gates. Attis 
brought oak branches and wreaths of leaves 
from the pond, and Mare, having climbed on a 
table, fell to decking the ceilings with them. 
Wreaths and bunches of flowers were hung 
also along the walls, and the clean-swept floor 
was bestrewn with reeds and grass. Every- 
body washed himself, and put on his best 
clothes for supper. 

The sounds of the Midsummer day song 
floated up from the highroad. The chorus ap- 
proached and a crowd of singers entered the 
yard by the garden. They crowned father and 
mother with wreaths and flowers, and father 
began to regale them with beer. One of the 
crowd took a fiddle from beneath the flap of 
his coat, and the loud sounds of a dance 
stirred the air. The young folk began to wheel 
round in couples. 

“It is midnight. The fern will soon bloom 
. . . ” Mare whispered to her friend Anna. 

Mare, Anna, Kristina and Marite vanished 
behind the corner of the cow shed. Aleksis 
and I followed them. Tucking up our trous- 
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ers, we waded across the bedewed meadow. A 
red streak of light was burning in the west. 
A night bird cried somewhere far away. 

Kristina, guarding her clothes from the dew, 
was telling how the fern bloomed only on Mid- 
summer night and that it was then guarded 
by ghosts and fiends. We entered the birch- 
grove in silence and went towards the edge of 
a ravine where ferns grew in plenty. 

“Look! Look! There! A fern blooming!”’ 
Marite suddenly exclaimed. And, indeed, a 
silvery speck of light was glimmering in the 
ferns. We pushed thither. All of a sudden 
something huge and formless dived out with 
a noise in front of us and, dashing through 
the ferns, flew into the thicket. “A fiend!” 


Aleksis screamed and, turning, ran away. 
Marite and I dashed after him. On reaching 
the road, we halted and began to call Mare, 
Anna, and Kristina, who were hallooing us 
from the grove. A minute later, merrily chat- 
ting, they came out on to the road. Anna was 
carrying a fern in which, like a tiny star, 
glowed a glowworm. 

“Why did you run so from a hare?’ Mare 
laughed. 

“Such cowards!” Kristina said with scorn. 

Skipping with joy, we hurried home. Day 
was already breaking. The rays of the rising 
sun were bursting like golden flowers from 
beyond the horizon. 

—Latvian Junior Red Cross Magazine. 


The Music of the Scythes 


STEPAS ZOBARSKAS 
Illustrations by Hildegard Woodward 


Wax Povilas came running out into the 
yard, it was midday. 

The mowers, having ceased work, were lean- 
ing against the heaps of hay and eating their 
lunch. The scythes, sunk in the ground, were 
ranged like cranes whose beaks flashed. The 
sharpening stones were arranged on the 
handles. 

The boy, in shirtsleeves and bare-headed, 





paused on the rise of the meadow. His fair 
hair gleamed in the rays of the sun which 
burned like fire. A short shadow showed near 
Povilas, but it was insufficient to protect the 
little flower which grew there. Dejected, it 
drooped its head and closed its petals, its 
leaves wilted miserably. 

“Poviliuk,” called his father, “perhaps you 
have not yet had your food? Come and have 
a bite with the mowers.” 

The boy did not feel hungry, 
but he was tempted to remain 
with the mowers. He ran skip- 
ping up to them and kissed his 
father. The meal finished, the 
men opened their shirts a little 
more to let the air get to their 
chests, stretched themselves, 
and began to sharpen the 
scythes. The forest resounded 
to the noise of the stones on the 
blades. 

The crickets hopped on the 
petals of the flowers and tuned 
their strings. Far, far on the 
other side of the neighboring 
meadows, hammers tapped. 

The men entered the meadow 
and began to mow the grass. 


He placed the scythe on his shoul- 
der and strode out of the garden 


They went one behind the 
other, singing in chorus and 
striking all together as 
though invisible springs 
bound their movements. 
They bent and rose in 
rhythm. 

Povilas devoured with his 
eyes each tuft cut, and noted 
the furrow left by the mow- 
ers as they advanced. At 
last he could resist no longer. 
He approached the mowers, 
with his hands behind his 
back, whistling. The stalks 
of the cut grass pricked. He 
went towards his _ father, 
pulled him by his blouse and 
said to him, “Papa, let me 
mow a little.” 

Without’ replying, his 
father continued to mow. 
When he had finished a row, he sharpened his 
scythe and began again. 

“Papa,” the boy called again. 

The father looked at the sun, glanced at the 
sea of meadows still waving, and shook his 
head. 

“No time to play with you, my boy. When 
you are big . . . and when there is less work.” 

When the other mowers approached, Povilas 
repeated the same request, but not one gave 
up his scythe to him. So he left the meadow 
and returned to the house by a little path. 
The noise of the scythes and the whistle of 
one of the mowers reached his ears. 


In the evening the shepherd had brought 
back the flock and gone to the garden to 
gather apples. The father and the workmen 
had hung their scythes on the beam and were 
resting. When the women had finished milk- 
ing the cows, everyone assembled for the eve- 
ning meal. 

“Tomorrow is Sunday,” said the father. “If 
you are not lazy, go to church. For mother 
and me the church of Dudkiskis will do. But 
you young ones like big churches and meeting 
a lot of people. And you, shepherd, will you 
please cut some clover for the horses?” 

“Good,” said the shepherd, preparing to go 
out. 

“But not now,” said the father, stopping 
him. “Tomorrow morning, before taking out 
the flock. This evening you can sharpen the 
blade.” 

When everyone had gone, Povilas went to 





He approached the mowers, whistling 


bed downstairs. He refused to go to the loft 
with the shepherd, saying: “I have had 
enough of turning and turning in the hay. The 
twigs stick in you everywhere. I am going 
to bed downstairs.” 

Soon, everyone was plunged in sleep. Si- 
lence and shadows filled the room. The thick 
smell of grass entered by the window. 

It was agreeable to be lying down and to 
listen to one’s own breathing. But Povilas did 
not sleep. He raised his head and looked out 
of the window. The clear sky bent proudly to 
the earth, covered itself with stars, and 
drowned itself in the songs and trills of the 
nightingales. Near the entrance to the room, 
the shadows lying on the ground moved. And 
in the corner a scythe gleamed in the moon- 
light. 

“Tf I could mow a little,” thought Povilas. 
“Everyone is asleep; no one will know.” 

He dressed himself quickly, slipped quietly 
out by the window and approached the outer 
room with the steps of a wolf. With infinite 
pains he unhooked the scythe, placed it on 
his shoulder, strode out of the garden and 
towards the clover like a grown-up mower. 

The air was fresh. The big clover blossoms 
bent by the wind seemed to sleep against each 
other, heads low. 

But as he stooped to gather the clover, 
Povilas noted that it had not been cut. He 
raised the scythe and struck so strongly that 
the sparks flew. But it was impossible to 
withdraw the blade, the end of which was 
buried deeply in the ground. He tried to turn 
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The shepherd took out his flute and began to imitate the birds 


it to the right; to the left, forward, backward. 
Then, gathering all his strength, he pulled so 
violently that he fell backward. He picked 
himself up, looked, turned pale. The scythe 
was broken; only the handle had come. 

A cold sweat ran down his back. He stood 
a long time motionless, as if stunned. At last 
he withdrew the blade, but it was notched and 
bent. Sad, almost crying, he returned to the 
house. He found some string, mended the 
scythe, and put it carefully back in its place. 
It looked whole, but the string was too white; 
so he rubbed it with dirt. Now, no one could 
see anything wrong. 

He shut his eyes and tried to sleep, but sleep 
would not come. What could he do? Perhaps, 
at dawn, go and kiss his mother’s hand and 
tell her everything. She would forgive him 
and calm his father. 

Povilas awoke very early. The sun had 
scarcely risen. The shepherd, still half asleep, 
was bringing out his flock by cracking his 
whip. The stock having passed through the 
door, the shepherd took out his flute and 
began to imitate the birds. But the little 
singers of the woods whistled much better 
and drowned with their marvelous songs the 
thin sounds of the shepherd’s little flute. The 
sun, clear and majestic, rose proudly in the 
sky. 

When the shepherd was far away, Povilas 
jumped down from his bed. He had remem- 
bered the broken scythe. 

“T will go and join the shepherd and tell 
him everything,” he thought. But hardly had 
he put his foot outside when he heard the 


noise of a window being 
raised, and a voice called: 

“Where are you running 
so early? Gotobed.” It was 
his mother, who was already 
up and preparing to light the 
fire. 

Povilas stopped. The red 
mounted to his face. Perhaps 
his subterfuge had already 
been discovered. His mother 
tapped again at the window, 
so he re-entered the house. 

“Where are you going like 
that?” she asked, scolding. 

“TI can not sleep. I was 
going to the shepherd,” he 
stammered. 

“You will have time to go 
comfortably. Come now and 
eat a hot pancake.” 

His mother soaked a pancake in melted but- 
ter and gave it to him. It was hot and good, 
the melted butter dripped from his fingers. 
The pancake swallowed, his mother kissed him 
on both cheeks and pushed him towards the 
room. 

“Go back to bed. I will wake you up for 
breakfast.” 

He wanted to stop, to tell her everything, 
but she pushed him away, saying again: 
“Run, little one, run to bed. We will talk 
later.” 

Povilas felt embarrassed; he did not know 
how to confess his fault. He undressed and 
plunged into bed again. During breakfast his 
father sat at the table, angry. After eating 
some cabbage, he turned to the shepherd, and 
said roughly: 

“Thank you for the clover, but I don’t thank 
you for the broken scythe.” 

The shepherd, startled, stopped eating and 
with his eyes popping out of his head, said, 
“What? Me? I broke the scythe? But I 
don’t know anything about it!” 

Povilas began to perspire. He dropped his 
eyes and, bending over his plate, began to 
swallow his soup. His ears and cheeks were 
burning. 

“Well, who broke it if it wasn’t you?” re- 
peated his father, still more annoyed. 

“I don’t know; how should I know?” per- 
sisted the shepherd. 

“T detest liars,” cried his father, throwing a 
spoon on the table. “If you have done some- 
thing wrong, admit it.” 

Povilas put down his spoon and slipped out. 


Now that his father had so angrily scolded 
the shepherd, he was afraid to admit his fault. 
In the hall he heard the one who had been so 
unjustly rated say: 

“T don’t know anything about it. I do not 
lie!” 

The sun had burned the earth like a flame. 
Povilas faced the sun and measured his 
shadow. They would soon be back from 
church. 

All morning he walked alone in the fields, 
watching the bees working. They dug into 
the hearts of thousands of flowers, sucked out 
the nectar, covered themselves with the pollen, 
and thus loaded flew heavily, buzzing, towards 
the hives. 

By the meadows and the paths, Povilas went 
to the pastures. The shepherd was sitting on 
a stone and whistling sadly. 

“I am furious. I have been scolded, and I 
am innocent,’ lamented the shepherd. “I 
cut the clover as well as I could, I hung up the 
scythe, and now... .” 

“And you don’t know who could have 
broken it?” 

“I mowed the clover, I took out the flock, 
and until it was meal time, I did not go near 
the house. How should I know?” 

The shepherd took out his flute again and 
began to play. In clear weather the music 





His father said, “He will become a great reaper!” 


resounded well. In such heat the birds re- 
signed in favor of the pipes. Hidden in the 
trees, they remained with their heads down 
and rarely spread their wings. 

When the shepherd stopped playing, Povilas 
sat beside him and said, 

“Papa will scold and then stop. When he 
knows that you are not guilty... .” 

“But no one will own up.” 

The boy was silent. His upper lip began to 
tremble. His conscience was worrying him. 

His father and mother came back from 
church in the evening. Povilas met his parents 
and kissed their hands. When his mother 
brought out a present for him—a chocolate 
horse—he seized her hand and covered it with 
kisses. 

“Mother,” he stammered, “mother dear .. .” 

“What is it, my child, my little white 
clover?” 

“Don’t scold me, forgive me. I broke the 
scythe. I wanted so much to mow. I did not 
think the scythe would break so easily.” 

“Tt was you!” exclaimed his mother. 

His father, tapping his feet, scolded: “Why 
didn’t you say so sooner? I scolded the shep- 
herd without reason.” 

But father, on his return from church, 
was no longer angry. Having scolded a 
little, he approached his son and patted 

his head, saying, “Just the same, you 
have done well to confess now. Go and 
give half your chocolate horse to the 
shepherd.” 

That night the boy slept like a log. 
The next day his father took him to the 
fields. He sharpened the scythe with a 
whetstone and tested the handle. 

“Come. Since you want to so much, 
mow a row.” 

Povilas seized the scythe. His father 
showed him how to hold it and use it. 
Several times he missed a stroke. Finally 
he succeeded. The row was cut so regu- 
larly that his father, twisting his mus- 
taches, said: 

“He will become a great reaper, a good 
reaper. How well he will mow; he will 
pass over the fields like a fire!” 

The air hummed with the music of the 
scythes. 
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This story is taken from the book “Children 
of the Reapers,” which in 1934 won the prize 
for children’s literature, awarded each year 
by the Lithuanian Red Cross. 

Mr. Zobarskas is the editor of Ziburelis, the 
Lithuanian J. R. C. magazine. 











Weather to Order 


MARY PORTER RUSSELL 


Hor weather had come to Peiping, China. 
All that the people seemed able to do was to 
mop their brows and search the sky for signs 
of rain. They complained, as we often do in 
our own country, that surely this was the hot- 
test spell they had ever had. 

But to no one did the heat bring so much 
misery as to a plucky American boy in the 
Rockefeller Hospital. This boy was sick with 
infantile paralysis, and the only way he could 
breathe was to lie flat on his back in a great 
iron lung. You can imagine how uncomfort- 
able this cramped position must have been. 
The doctors watched him anxiously, and then 
went to the windows and looked sadly at the 
sunny sky. They were afraid their patient 
could not get well without cooler weather. 

The heat continued, however, not only in 
Peiping, but in the city of Tientsin. In Tien- 
tsin lived one group of people who made no 
complaint. They were Mingyi P. Chen and 
the clerks who worked with him in his bank. 
This Chinese banker had ordered from Amer- 
ica an air-conditioning plant, which kept his 
offices cool and comfortable. He was perhaps 
prouder of it than of anything he possessed. 

One day Mr. Chen heard of the poor sick 
boy in the iron lung. At once he ordered his 
prized air-conditioning plant dismantled and 
made ready for shipment. It was rushed by 
fast train to Peiping, and was soon cooling 
the American boy’s room. With its help, he 
began to feel better, and the doctors an- 
nounced that he would live. 

When the boy was taken home, Mr. Chen 
left his weather machine in the hospital to 
bring comfort to other patients. You may be 
glad to know that he bought a new one for 
his bank. His clerks were not only happier 
breathing the clean, cool air it provided, but 
there was less illness among them. The 
banker was determined never to have hot, 
stuffy offices again. 

If you have ever caught a cold from sitting 
in an air-cooled moving picture theater, you 
may wonder how air-conditioning can be 
thought healthful. Well, all air-conditioning 
is certainly not healthful. It must be adjusted 
just right. The theater you visited was prob- 
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ably too cold in comparison to the weather 
outside. Too great a change in temperature 
is a shock to the system, and does more harm 
than good. 

When used in the right way, though, 
weather machinery can do wonders toward 
keeping well people well and toward helping 
the sick to improve. 

True air-conditioning does not mean simply 
cooling the air, as many people believe. It 
means heating the air in winter, cooling it in 
summer, and circulating it pleasantly, with- 
out draft. It also means making the air just 
moist enough, and cleaning it of dirt and 
germs. The same machine can do all of these 
things for an entire building. Hot air and 
cold air are sent to the rooms through the 
same ducts. 

Unlike many of our great modern inven- 
tions, air-conditioning is not a new idea. 
People have been doing their best to improve 
the weather ever since man discovered fire. 
At first they warmed cold hands by fires out- 
of-doors, and then they built houses to seal 
in the heat. 

Summer weather, too, they made more to 
their liking. Thousands of years ago in Egypt 
houses were built with queer-looking tunnels 
on the roofs. These tunnels caught the wind 
and blew fresh air down into the houses. 
Other ancient people hung grassy mats in 
their doorways and put their slaves to work 
throwing water over them. The water evapor- 
ated in the dry, hot winds, cooling the air as 
it blew into the rooms. 

Even insects have worked out systems of 
ventilation. One of the wonders of nature is 
the way bees bring fresh air into their hives 
and give it motion. The hives, as you know, 
are crowded with thousands of bees. They use 
all the air in their small homes very quickly, 
and would no doubt get as stupid and drowsy 
as you and I would, were there no way to 
bring in fresh air. 

This is what they do. Squads of bees take 
turns working at the opening of the hive. 
They revolve their wings in opposite direc- 
tions, making two separate currents of air. 
One of these currents blows out the used air, 





and the other draws in fresh air from the 
outside. 

So air-conditioning is not a new invention, 
nor does it belong to man alone. Still, our 
engineers have made so many improvements 
of late that it does indeed seem new. Many 
railway cars and steamships, as well as public 
buildings, already provide air that is exactly 
right. The air on passenger airplanes may 
soon be just as good. 

But here is a fact that is more important to 
most of us. Soon there will be air-conditioned 
automobiles. Think how pleasant that will be 
during winter storms or on long, hot summer 
trips. 

Most of the air we now breathe in winter is 
far too dry. This is because moisture is ab- 
sorbed by the kind of heating systems still 
largely in use. Modern weather machinery 
draws winter air over sprays of hot water to 
give it the right amount of moisture. 

In summer the air is usually too moist 
rather than too dry. Sometimes it is so moist 
that it will not absorb perspiration. This 
makes us suffer a great deal from the heat, 
for the evaporation of perspiration is nature’s 
way of cooling the body. For this reason, air- 
conditioning equipment removes some of the 
moisture from summer air. The air is drawn 
over the pipes of a refrigerating machine, on 
which the excess moisture collects, just as 
beads of water gather on the outside of a cold 
pitcher. 

The chilled air is mixed with warm air be- 
fore being sent to the rooms. Because our 
bodies become used to the outdoor heat in 
summer, indoor air is comfortable consider- 
ably warmer in summer than in winter. 

Making weather machinery will create 
thousands of new jobs for unemployed 
workers. It is important, also, to workers 
already employed in different kinds of fac- 
tories. Many factories once closed during the 
hot months because heat ruined their prod- 
ucts. What could a candy factory, for in- 
stance, do in hot weather? If you have ever 
eaten a chocolate bar on a hot day, you know 
the answer to that question. 

Some time ago a company that owned two 
factories in a small southern town decided to 
put air-conditioning in one of them. The next 
year a doctor called on the superintendent. 
He pretended to be very angry. “You have 
ruined my practice!” he thundered. “The 
workers in your air-conditioned factory have 


almost stopped being sick.” He then dis- 
closed that the workers in the other factory 
were sick as much as ever. 

It was in this way that it was discovered 
how important air-conditioning is to health. 
Now doctors are hoping to have weather ma- 
chinery put in all hospitals. They believe that 
it will save thousands of lives. Very sick 
people need to use all of their strength in get- 
ting well. They should not have to waste it 
in fighting heat. Moreover, patients who need 
special kinds of climate can have it without 
traveling to distant States. 

Hay fever is one disease air-conditioning 
will almost surely prevent and cure. When 
air is free from dust and pollen, there is 
simply no excuse for the hay fever kind of 
sneezes. 

Indeed it looks as if sneezing of any kind 
will be doomed unless snuff comes into fashion 
again. For weather machinery is an enemy 
of the common cold in several different ways. 
When air is kept just moist enough and at an 
even, healthful temperature, our bodies fight 
colds off. Then, too, air that has been washed 
and filtered contains very few dangerous 
germs. Ways may be found to make them 
still more scarce by treating the air to ultra- 
violet rays. 

Already air in some public buildings is being 
tested for germs in the same way that milk 
and water have been tested for many years. 
Such contagious diseases as influenza and 
tuberculosis may as well admit that their 
future outlook is dark. They will have less 
and less chance to attack human bodies. 

Since air-conditioning can do such wonder- 
ful things, a natural question comes to every- 
one’s mind. “Why do we not have weather 
machines in all our homes and buildings at 
once?” 

The answer is that the average new home 
will probably have all but the cooling process 
very soon. The refrigerating part of weather 
making is still far too expensive for most of 
us. Engineers are trying to find ways to make 
and operate it more cheaply. 

In the meantime, here is another summer, 
and we must go right on putting up with the 
heat, as before. Maybe you can forget it by 
going swimming. As for me, I shall think of 
that happy day in the future when I can turn 
a switch and produce mountain air or sea air, 
as I please. Who could complain of anything, 
with such a prospect in view? 
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“Parting hawsers off Godsend Ledge,” from a sketch by Captain Kane in his book “Arctic Explorations” 


The Strange White Horse 


ELSIE SINGMASTER 


Ox SATURDAY, the twentieth of August, 
1853, far up in Smith Strait, above Baffin Bay, 
a sailor leaped down the ladder which led 
from the deck into the tiny cabin of the 
Advance. Here lived Captain Kane, the first 
officer, the ship’s surgeon, and the astronomer. 
The sailor was bowlegged, he seemed to roll as 
he leaped. The cabin contained four berths, 
two on a side, one above the other. Between 
them, in the narrow space which the sailors 
call “the country,” stood a hinged table, four 
lockers and four camp-stools. 

In addition to the furniture and three in- 
habitants, the cabin held many strong odors 
—of fish and tar and oil and rotted meat. The 
smell of rotted meat came from the kennels of 
the fifty sledge-dogs on the deck. The rush of 
icy air seemed to drive every odor into the 
captain’s cabin. 

“She won’t hold much longer!” shouted the 
sailor, and scrambled back. 

Captain Kane sat on the edge of his berth. 
He had changed his dripping, icy clothes after 
many hours on deck, and he was about to 
stretch out for a little rest. The surgeon and 
the astronomer, who had been as hard at work 
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as he, were asleep in their berths, the first 
officer was on deck. Captain Kane had put 
on his right stocking and his right sealskin 
boot, and was now arranging the left stocking 
in the left boot. He would not lie down with- 
out being ready to rise instantly. 

He did not answer except to quicken his 
already swift motions. The Advance made 
short, nerve-wracking rushes, like a dog at- 
tacking a bear, but still he noticed the sailor’s 
amusing gait. His hand did not shake as he 
pulled on his boot. He was too thoroughly 
accustomed to take quietly what other men 
considered appalling danger. He drew on a 
thick wool jacket, then a long reindeer skin 
jumper with a hood, and followed the sailor up 
the ladder. He was very slender and light, 
his feet seemed hardly to touch the rungs. 

“The three hawsers still hold,” he thought. 
He heard a sound like a pistol shot. “There 
goes one!” The sound was repeated. “There 
goes another! Only the big one left!” 

The sky had darkened—he noted that as 
soon as his head rose above the hatchway. It 
was mid-afternoon, but even if the day had 
been cloudless, night would be approaching. 





When he left the deck, there had been 
a hundred little black and white dovekies 
flying overhead—there was now not one 
in sight. Walruses curvetted in the lanes 
of black water which cut the ice, and 
when walruses came so close to land, 
there was certain to be a storm. 

The wind roared; the running gear 
rattled, there was a curious, sad moan- 
ing in the shrouds. The single great 
hawser, ten inches round, which re- 
mained, uttered a deep bass note as 
though it were strung on a stupendous 
fiddle. 

If Captain Kane’s thoughts turned for 
an instant to Philadelphia where he had 
been born, and where his kinsfolk lived, 
he would have remembered that there 
probably the shutters were bowed against 
the heat, and that when people went 
out of doors, they walked in the shade. 
Here he saw no houses, no trees. To the 
right against Godsend Ledge stood a wall of 
age-old, everlasting, immovable ice which no 
summer sun would ever be warm enough to 
melt. To the left, and before the Advance, 
and behind it, lay vast fields of ice. From the 
rear blew a hurricane, pressing the Advance 
northward like an enormous hand. Thank 
God, the one hawser still held to its ice-anchor 
and the anchor to Godsend Ledge! 

Captain Kane walked to the rail. He 
smiled, and gave his head a little twist as 
though he said, “So far, so good!” He had 
met danger in many places. As a surgeon in 
the Navy, he had been sent to China. On the 
island of Luzon, he had been lowered two 
hundred feet to the lake in the crater of a 
volcano. When he was hauled out one of his 
shoes was burned off, but he had a little flask 
of hot liquid for chemical analysis. He was 
once attacked by pygmies, and on the way 
back to the United States he was sick with 
the plague in Egypt. He acted as a messenger 
in the war with Mexico in 1848, and was 
severely wounded. 

This was not his first Arctic voyage; he had 
been surgeon and scientist on an expedition to 
find Sir John Franklin. Sir John was one of 
many Englishmen who believed that north of 
Canada there lay an ocean, open in summer, 
which would provide a shorter route to Asia 
than the immensely long journey round Cape 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope. Again and 
again navigators tried to find this ocean. 
Sometimes they went poorly prepared and 
starved or froze to death. Sometimes, like Sir 
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John, they went well prepared, but perished 
none the less. 

Sir John had been gone now for eight years, 
but still his friends hoped to find him. He 
had served in famous battles—Trafalgar and 
New Orleans, and on famous ships—the Poly- 
phemus and the Bellerophon. He had helped 
to chart the coast of Australia, he had been 
governor of Tasmania. His country could not 
let him die. 

Seven years ago his two ships, the Erebus 
and the Terror had been seen not far from 
where Captain Kane was now. It could not 
be that he was gone forever! He had every 
necessary supply, and with him were a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight men. 

Expedition after expedition had searched 
in vain. They had found at last the site 
where he had spent the first winter, and the 
graves of three men, but nothing more. Where 
was he? Where were his stout ships? Where 
were all his men? 

At last Americans took a hand. Two ships 
went out and returned unsuccessful. Captain 
Kane was their physician and scientist. This 
was the second American expedition—there 
were not two ships, there was only one—the 
little Advance with Kane as its captain. 

Captain Kane had seen storms on sea and 
on land, but never any storm as fierce as this. 
He made no attempt to balance himself, but 
held to the rail with both hands, his speaking- 
trumpet under one arm. Enormous slabs of 
ice thumped against the thick hull; he re- 
membered with satisfaction that the Advance 
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had been built to deliver iron from a foundry. 
The hurricane blew harder, the pulleys rattled 
more loudly, the rigging uttered a deeper 
groan. The Advance was carried toward the 
ice-wall, then blown away. Even a steel cable 
could not have withstood the mighty wrench. 
There was a sound like a cannon-shot. 

Captain Kane lifted his speaking-trumpet. 
The Advance was loose, adrift. He saw the 
torn end of the hawser flick through the air. 
What order to give he did not know, the hap- 
penings of the next few seconds must decide. 
Crazy as the ship’s motion was, she might be 
carried safely into one of the dark channels. 

The current and the wind together moved 
huge tables of ice as though they were a 
child’s blocks. They ground together on all 
sides, broke, mounted upon each other’s backs 
as though they were puppies or kittens play- 
ing. Higher and higher they rose. A half- 
ton of ice crashed on the deck, breaking the 
bulwarks. At that the surgeon and the astron- 
omer and the two sailors who had been asleep 
came on deck, their looks wild and disheveled. 
Sleep was impossible. 

Still the Advance drove on. The early dark- 
ness came and then the blackness of night. 
The crew took turns in sleeping—all but Cap- 
tain Kane. Again and again they tried to 
return to the shelter of Godsend Ledge. The 
night passed and the pale morning dawned. 
It was Sunday—perhaps on this sacred day 
there might be peace. Still the hurricane 
blew. Round the Advance the great slabs of 
ice crunched and groaned. She slipped into 
a small space of open water, churned her way 
through loose ice into another. 

Now, suddenly, there arrived more fearful 
peril. The Advance ceased to move. Perhaps 
the wind had slackened, perhaps an eddy of 
air, returning from the ice wall, halted her 
progress. The world seemed for an instant 
quiet. It was not wholly quiet, it was merely 
a little more quiet than it had been. The 
slabs of ice still ground together with the 
sound of thunder, the dogs still howled. 

Captain Kane had long watched a group 
of icebergs ahead and to the left. He looked 
at them hopefully—perhaps in their shelter 
the ship could rest, and its forlorn and weary 
crew could sleep. His hopes died when he saw 
that while the ship had ceased to move, the 
icebergs were advancing. 

On they came, gleaming, white, majestic, 
terrible. The tallest towered twice the height 
of the mast. Their deep bases, descending 
into the water nine times as far as the portion 
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above the water, were moved by mighty cur- 
rents. It made no difference whether the wind 
blew lightly or strongly or whether it blew at 
all—on they came. Another moment and the 
Advance would be crushed like an insect 
under the heel of a giant, or like the head 
of a pin under a sledge-hammer. 

Now was the time for swift planning. If 
Captain Kane could think like lightning, he 
and his crew might yet be saved. There must 
be some way out! 

There was a way—one chance in a million. 
Captain Kane saw it instantly. The surface 
water rushed north in the dark lane. On it 
was carried a low, worn, water-washed iceberg. 
Its shape suggested a horse. It was whiter 
than any horse that ever lived, more huge 
than any horse ever dreamed of. Captain 
Kane saw it first, pointed to it and shouted, 
and the sailors, with ice-hooks ready in their 
hands, understood what he meant. 

Two sailors leaped overboard to the flat 
berg. They drove the hooks into crevices, 
their comrades played out the whale-lines. 
The hooks held, the lines stretched taut. The 
sailors scrambled back. The Advance moved, 
first with a jerk, then slowly, then faster. 
Down plunged the forehead of the great tow- 
horse, down, down into the waves. Spray rose 
like a mammoth tail. Captain Kane had had 
a famous horse, bought in Kentucky, which 
had been killed under him in Mexico—he 
remembered him now. 

The sailors laughed and yelled. “Looks like 
a whale!” “Watch him!” The cook clapped 
his mittened hands and tears ran down his 
unshaven cheeks and were lost in his beard. 

Captain Kane’s keen eyes looked right and 
left. The icebergs moved nearer. The Ad- 
vance traveled more swiftly. He had no fear 
for the hull, but the yards might graze the ice. 

“Brace the yards!” he shouted through his 
trumpet. 

Two sailors leaped into the rigging. The 
yards swung round, escaping the icebergs by 
inches. The Advance moved into open water, 
and Captain Kane looked back. There was 
no longer a channel to the rear; the towering 
foremost berg ground against the ice-wall. It 
seemed to grit its teeth in anger. It cut off 
the surface current, and the great tow-horse 
came to rest. The hurricane began to blow 
once more, but the iceberg intercepted the icy 
blast. Floating in the quiet water, sheltered 
from the wind, the Advance rocked gently. 


Now, for a little while at least, there would 
be peace. 


Something 


Arctic Harpooner 
ROBERT FERGUSON: 


University of Pennsylvania 
Press: $2.00 (Ages 12-14) 


THE Abbie Bradford set sail from New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, on May 8th, 1878, to 
be gone for sixteen months on a whaling voy- 
age to Hudson Bay. On board was a young 
Scotchman of twenty-two. It is his diary, put 
into narrative form, that makes this true and 
absorbing story. 

Ferguson stayed in winter quarters with an 
expedition searching for Sir John Franklin, 
the same Franklin whom Captain Kane was 
hunting on his trip described in “The Strange 
White Horse.” Strangely enough, the Abbie 
Bradford’s first adventure was very similar 
to Captain Kane’s. The ship was caught be- 
tween two enormous icebergs. The ice below 
the water line protruded just enough to form 
a little pocket into which the ship fitted; if 
the bergs had come five feet closer together, 
she would have been crushed like an eggshell. 
For five days the men waited, not daring to 
make a noise or speak above a whisper, for 
fear that the least vibration might send an 
avalanche of ice crashing down on them. 
Then, slowly, the bergs parted, and left just 
room for the Abbie Bradford to slip out. 
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About this time the first 
natives put in their appear- 
ance, in their kayaks. One 
of them called “Scottie! 
Scottie!” and came up to rub 
noses with Ferguson, to the 
amusement of the crew. This was Charlie, a 
fine young Eskimo-who had made friends with 
Ferguson on his first trip to Hudson Bay. The 
two were great friends. They went on many 
hunting trips together. Charlie was greatly 
delighted with the gifts that Scottie gave him, 
and showed his gratitude by fine gifts of furs. 

One day the men had a good laugh. They 
had made some molasses candy, which was 
passed around to the native visitors. The 
Eskimos were funny in their pleasure over the 
sweet candy, especially when it stuck to their 
teeth. Then one of the sailors, who wanted 
a piece of candy, took out his false teeth. The 
natives shrieked and scattered. It was a long 
time before they regained their confidence in 
“the man who could take himself apart.” 

During the long Arctic nights the sailors 
exchanged many good stories of adventure. 

The description of Eskimo customs, the bat- 
tles with dangerous whales, the adventure and 
hardship of life in the far north, go to make a 
fascinating narrative. Scottie Ferguson en- 
joyed every bit of it, and his story is better to 
read than most fiction.—C. E. W. 


The Calendar Picture 


Arrer he had eaten his lunch, Chico 
wrapped himself in his poncho and, with his 
back to the warm wall, went to sleep. He 
knew that he would lose no customers, for at 
that hour everyone else in Mexico was taking 
a siesta. 

Chico was a guide who climbed the great 
pyramid of the Sun with tourists. The 
pyramid, which is about thirty miles away 
from Mexico City, covers more acreage than 
the Great Pyramid of Cheops in Egypt, but it 
is not as high. In the days of the Toltecs 
there was a temple on top. Its roof was 
covered with plates of gold to catch the first 
rays of the rising sun. Nearby stands the 
lesser pyramid of the Moon. 


There are two wide flights of steps leading 
to the summit of the Sun Pyramid, steep and 
with high treads. On the morning that he 
posed for me, Chico had been up them three 
times, as well as to the little underground 
temple to the Moon. No wonder he was tired! 

Besides acting as guide, Chico sells little 
clay heads found in ancient graves, or more 
likely clever fake copies of the originals in the 
Museum in Mexico City. If you study the 
heads they will set you thinking, for they are 
strangely realistic and have the features of 
many races: Mongolian, Indian, Negroid, 
Egyptian. How came such people there cen- 
turies before Columbus crossed the Atlantic? 
—A. M. U. 
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A Picture of Cooperation 


THE COLORED supplement to the News 
this month is a picture of a huge job of na- 
tional cooperation. For in the biggest peace- 
time disaster of our history, the great floods 
of 1937, everybody helped. 

The President of the United States put the 
Red Cross in charge of the relief operation. 
The Army, the Navy, the Weather Bureau, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, the Coast Guard, the 
United States Public Health Service, and other 
government agencies gave help every day and 
hour. So did the newspapers, the radio, the 
railroads, the telegraph, the telephone services 
of the country. So did all organizations, great 
and small. Money poured in from the people 
of the United States to the 3700 Red Cross 
chapters throughout the nation. The Red 
Cross societies of other countries sent money, 
too. Did you know that China sent 100,000 
Chinese dollars to help our flood victims? 

Figures on the chart tell how many volun- 
teers worked night and day, how many nurses 
looked after refugees in 300 emergency hos- 
pitals, how many social workers helped un- 
tangle family problems. 

The big Red Cross flags on the chart fly 
over National Headquarters, which was in 
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charge of the whole operation, and the Branch 
Office at St. Louis, which was called upon for a 
great deal of assistance because much of the 
flooded area lay in its territory. The smaller 
flags are for the eight regional offices. Notice 
the clusters of tents. At first refugees were 
housed in whatever shelter could be arranged 
at once—store buildings, warehouses, schools, 
court houses, auditoriums, churches. As 
quickly as possible, they were moved into cities 
of tents on high ground with tested water 
supplies, good sanitation, and heat. There 
were even recreation quarters for the study 
and play programs provided for children with 
money contributed by Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers. Here the refugees lived comfortably until 
they could go back home. 

From great warehouses in each region, sup- 
plies were kept moving all the time to the vic- 
tims of the disaster. Do you notice the trucks 
and airplanes and boats and railroad trains 
on the chart? The little pictures tell a great 
story of rescue and of the rushing of tons of 
food, clothing, medicine, and other needs to 
the flood sufferers. 

Notice, too, the lines for the levees which 
have been built up for flood control and the 
spillway below Mound City which helps lessen 
the menace of raging waters. And do you see 
the little pictures for sandbag levees, such as 
the one at Cairo, Illinois, where the Mississippi 
and the Ohio join? It was furious night and 
day work, piling up those bags to keep the 
waters away. 

You will find lots of other interesting things 
on the chart. The story it tells is one to make 
you proud of the spirit of helpfulness and 
good will that is in all people and which comes 
so nobly to the front in times of stress. 


Calling All Countries, May 4 


BE SURE to tune in on the National 
Broadcasting Company’s Red Network at 3:00 
P. M., Pacific Time, on May 4 for the Junior 
broadcast prepared by the American Red 
Cross and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. It will go out from San Francisco over 
two powerful short wave stations which are 
clearly heard in Europe, Latin America, and 
Australia. A greeting to fellow members 
everywhere from the Junior delegates at the 
Convention in San Francisco will be given in 
French, Spanish, English, German, and Portu- 
guese. There will be music, a dramatization, 
and other interesting features. Copies of the 
script used will be offered to listeners around 
the world. 
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2 1,575 refugee centers and tent cities established to house 698,103 persons. 
n 315 emergency hospitals organized to care for 16,445 patients. 
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D 19,000 tons of donated supplies distributed —valued at $2,000,000. 
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OHIO-MISSISSIPP] VALLEY FLOOD DISASTER OF 1937 
12,721 square miles in 196 counties in 12 states inundated-affecting 1,500,000 persons. 
1,062,661 persons rescued, sheltered, fed, clothed and given medical and nursing care. 
97,247 families (437,612 persons) rehabilitated with household goods, building and 
repairs, livestock and tool replacement, and other forms of aid. 
$25,565,680 contributed for relief. 


FH 7,272 rescue and relief boats operated. 


2483 nurses and 1463 family case workers formed a part of 9,886 workers required for 
National staff. 44,207 volunteers estimated to have served in disaster territory. 


Eight regional offices and 340 local relief headquarters established in 196 flooded and 
144 refugee counties. 
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He took his blanket from the top of the tallest burro’s pack and wrapped it around him 


Paco's Pay-Day 


IDELLA PURNELL 
Illustrations by Langdon Kihn 


Paco MARTINEZ lived in the great bar- 


ranca on a ranch called La Soledad, which 
means The Loneliness. It was lonely. On 
three sides lifted the mountainous walls of the 
canyon, marked with red cliffs that the sunrise 
and sunset made redder. On a fourth side 
was a rocky narrow valley that fell to the Big 
River. 

Paco lived with his father and mother and 
the three other children in a little one-room 
hut set by itself up in a corner of the canyon 
called the Rincoén. He had sturdy legs and 
hard tough feet that took him easily scram- 
bling like a mountain-goat over the rocks that 
filled the canyon floor. He liked to go down 
to the two big waterfalls, with the hot springs 
and geysers at their base. Paco called them 
“the boilers.” When the green corn ripened 
in September he would take a few ears with 
him and stick them into the steam-holes in 
the ground. Then he would bathe in the good 
hot water and swim in the cold water and 
have a wonderful time. When he came out 
he was hungry as could be—and the corn was 
done, and salted just right by the mineral 
waters that bubbled from the “boilers.”” When 
there was no corn there were bananas to cook, 
or little green pumpkins. Once his mother 
and the other children—who were still very 
small—went with him, and on that occasion 


they cooked a chicken with rice, and Papacito 
came along later. But that was a picnic. 

Paco had a big cool cave to play in, right by 
the waterfall. He had to jump from rock to 
rock over the boiling water that bubbled down 
from the cliffs to get to his cave. He had other 
caves up in the canyon walls—caves which the 
people on the ranch said had once belonged to 
robbers. He could go down to the Big River 
too, and catch fish. Sometimes he caught 
a big catfish for his mother to cook. Or he 
could go down to the marble quarry at the 
little river that ran through the center of the 
valley that was the ranch, and watch the men 
blow marble loose from the ledges there. 

Those are some of the reasons why La 
Soledad did not seem lonely to Paco. Other 
reasons were the great rains that came in the 
rainy season, with so much thunder and light- 
ning that it was like a wonderful, exciting 
show. Then even the little river grew to a big 
one, and people could not cross from one side 
to the other for three or four days. And there 
were the flowers and weeds: St. John’s roses 
to cook with rice, wild sage to pull and cook 
into poultices for cold-on-the-chest, sweet- 
smelling limoncillo for tea for breakfast, and 
leaves of the quelite to boil for dinner—some- 
thing like spinach, only lots better! It kept 
Paco busy hunting for them. 
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Paco’s father planted corn and beans and 
pumpkins twice a year, and when the crops 
were harvested and he sold them, Paco and 
his brothers and father had new flannel shirts 
and cotton trousers, and his sister and mother 
had new dresses. His father would buy an 
old automobile tire and cut it up, and make 
the finest kind of sandals with the old rubber 
for soles. 

When the men came to work at the marble 
quarry life was even better for the family, for, 
after he had weeded and tended his corn, 
Paco’s father found work down at the quarry, 
breaking rock two days every week. Now they 
could buy more things—cinnamon for tea, 
brown sugar to use instead of honey, lard to 
fry things, and things to fry! After eating 
beans and corn cakes and corn cakes and 
beans while the corn was growing, and green 
corn cakes and string beans and pumpkins 
for a few months after it ripened, this was a 
great treat. 

A year of this good living had gone by. One 
day Paco’s father didn’t get out of the way 
soon enough when the marble was dynamited, 
and his leg was hurt. You can imagine how 
the family felt! Who would look after the 
corn? And now again they would have noth- 
ing to eat but beans and corn and pumpkins 
and the good weeds and flowers... 

Paco surprised his mother then. 

“Look, my mother,” he said, “I am twelve 
years old and very strong. I am almost a 
man. IJ will take care of the corn, and you 
will let my little brothers and sisters hunt for 
the roses of St. John and the quelites, and 
the limoncillo, and wild sage. After all, the 
corn is planted; all it needs is good care and 
weeding.” 

Then Paco worked. His father tried to help, 
but his leg was so bad they decided he would 
just have to wait until it healed. 

Paco worked and worked. He felt sorry that 
they didn’t have brown sugar and lard and 
cinnamon and good things to eat any more. 
But he would save the corn! 

Then, one day, one of the neighbors from 
far across the river told Paco that his father 
would get well faster if he had good things 
to eat—more than just beans and corn cakes 
and quelites. 

At first Paco didn’t think very much about 
it. But as he walked through the tall corn 
and pulled the big weeds he found himself 
thinking and thinking about his father. All 
his life this was what his father had done— 
this hard, hard work for him and his mother 
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and brothers and sister. To get them more 
and better things he had worked breaking 
marble, and that was how he had had his leg 
hurt. But now it was his father who needed 
more things and better food, and there was 
no one to get them for him. 

It wasn’t fair—it wasn’t fair! 

Paco worked harder and harder. He did al- 
most twice as much that day as the day be- 
fore. Then, without telling his mother or his 
father where he was going, he set off down 
the valley. The little river was low; so he 
jumped across it from rock to rock. Then he 
climbed and climbed up to other sloping can- 
yon walls until he came to the house of the 
head marble man. 

When he went back home his supper of 
beans and corn cakes and quelites and limon- 
cillo tea was waiting. He ate it hungrily and 
then he said to his mother, the way a grown 
man would say it, “Pack me up a lunch of 
corn cakes and beans for tomorrow. I’m go- 
ing in to town!” 

“What for?” asked his father. 

“I’m going to drive in some burros loaded 
with marble. I am going to earn some 
money.” 

“But how can you? We have no burros!” 
his father exclaimed. 

“That’s all arranged!” Paco told them, hap- 
pily. “They are Isidoro’s burros. He isn’t 
working them now, and I will pay him for 
their use. The other burro men go tomorrow 
at three in the morning, and I go with them! 
I am taking three burros.” 

No one said anything more, but Paco could 
feel the hope and happiness in the little hut 
as his mother quietly arranged his lunch and 
tied it up for him in her best drawn-work 
cloth. 

The next morning at three Paco’s burros 
were correctly pack-saddled and loaded. It 
had rained in the night and the little river 
was up. The trail for town was on the other 
side of the river. Two of the men lighted tall 
petroleum flares and with these to show the 
way, they started through the dark. They had 
to go down and down the abrupt rocky slope— 
right down to the little river, which now was 
rushing and noisy and big. Paco felt himself 
praying. There were twenty-four burros in 
all, and all of them jostling and pushing down 
this wet, slippery, rocky way at once, with 
their heavy loads. Suppose one of Isidoro’s 
burros should slip, fall, and be hurt? Then 
instead of making money, Paco would have a 
big debt to work off. The men were shouting 


and whistling through their teeth at their 
animals, and Paco did the same, watching 
them anxiously in the fitful light of the petro- 
leum flares to see that they did not stray off, 
and that their heavy loads stayed straight. 

Then they were at the river. The little bur- 
ros cautiously plunged into it, and carefully 
found their way across. Paco rolled his trou- 
sers up to his thighs and waded. He got his 
clothes wet, but what did that matter? The 
worst was over now! 

The men left the petroleum flares at the 
next hut. Then they walked and walked, 
whistling through their teeth at their burros, 
and shouting at them. It was not so easy for 
them to get off the trail now. It was too over- 
grown with bushes on each side. 

There was so much dew on the branches 
that reached into the trail that Paco soon 
was wet through. Little by little it began to 
grow light and cool. He took his blanket from 
the top of the tallest burro’s pack and 
wrapped it around him. They could see all 
of Soledad, the beautiful canyon valley that 
was their home. It grew lighter still, and 
birds began to sing. 

The men and Paco stopped yelling now. 
The trail was clear and plain, and there 
was no way to lose it. There was a cliff below 
and a precipice on the other side of the rocky 
road. All they had to do was to trudge along 
their burros, and occasionaly switch the one 
at the end to make him go faster. 

The burro train broke up. Each of the 
three men let his seven burros go as fast as 
possible, and Paco kept 
his three together, so 
that soon there were 
four parties on the 
trail. After a while the 
others disappeared 
from view, although as 
the trail wound about 
a good deal, Paco some- 
times saw them. 

About ten o’clock 
they left the canyon. 
Then they had to cross 
the plain, winding be- 
tween mountains. The 
sun was very hot and 
the way was dusty, but 
Paco did not feel tired. 
He was too busy think- 
ing of the things he 
would buy for his father 
and his mother and 


his brothers and sister, and as he thought 
about it he felt that he had never loved them 
so much as now that he was doing this hard, 
lonely thing for them... . 

Late that afternoon he reached town and 
delivered his marble. Even in the joy of being 
paid he did not forget to unpack the burros, 
and rest them, and feed them properly. He 
remade the packs, too, for he had promised 
Isidoro to take good care of the animals. Then 
he rested for a part of the night. 

The next night he reached home again. 

“Are you tired?” asked his mother as he 
stumbled in the door. 

“Of course not,” he said sturdily. “A man 
doesn’t get tired, and I rode all the way 
home.” Then he showed them what he had 
bought in town: brown sugar and rice and 
cinnamon, and lard to fry things, and sausage 
and fresh meat to fry. 

His father looked very proud. 
deed a man,” he said. “But you must not do 
this again, my son. I shall be well soon and 
able to earn these things for us.” 

Paco laughed. “You joke, my father! After 
this I shall tend the corn four days of the 
week, and drive burros for two. Once a week 
we shall have a pay-day!” 

Now his mother spoke up. “All right, my 
son. But now I shall make you some cinna- 
mon tea and fried sausage with eggs, for I see 
that I have another man now to cook for!” 

Paco stretched and yawned. “That is true,” 
he agreed solemnly, so that they would not 
guess how proudly his heart was beating. 


“You are in- 





Paco kept his three together 
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The olive trees and the hilltop village are typically Italian 


Italian Mail 


@* APRIL 21, all Rome celebrates the city’s 
birthday. In pagan times, this was the date 
for the “Paralia,”’ a festival in honor of Pales, 
the god or goddess of flocks and shepherds. 
Pales was asked to guard the health of the 
sheep and their herders, the stalls were 
cleaned and purified, and the herdsmen 
leaped three times across bonfires of hay and 
straw. Gradually the date came to be re- 
garded as the birthday of the great city which 
was destined to become mistress of all the 
world that was known in its day. 


The pupils of the L. Pianciani school in Rome 
made up a play about the foundation of their city. 
They sent it in their correspondence album to the 
Leonardo School, Leonardo, New Jersey: 


The Priest: Pale, I invoke your name thrice, 
in order that you deign to unveil our destiny! 
Who will be the King of the future city? 
Pale! Pale! Pale! 

People: Pale! Pale! Pale! 

The Priest: Apollo, you who with the music 
of your divine lyre made the site of Troy ap- 
pear miraculously, protect us always! Al- 
ways! Always! 

People: Always! Always! Always! 

The Priest: All gods, enlighten us! Here 
under your protecting eyes are the two mirac- 
ulously saved twins who were nursed by a she 
wolf. Both of them are vigorous in body and 
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mind. They have already defended us against 
evid-doers and murderers. They have good 
hearts, since they protect the weak. En- 
lighten us. 

Romulus is already on the Palatine, Remus 
on the Aventine. Permit that vultures fly 
above those two hills and that the larger 
number be above the King you destine to us. 

People: The King you destine to us! 

Remus’ friends: Remus! Remus! Remus! 
We see seven of them! Be our King! 

Romulus’ friends: Romulus! Romulus! 
Romulus! We see seven of them, but they 
are ahead of Remus. This is the sign. The 
gods have spoken! 

People: Long life for Romulus! Long life 
for our King! 

The Priest: Romulus, what name do you 
give to the new city? 

Romulus: Rome will be its name. 

The Priest: Oh gods! Permit that the earth 
of Rome always be sacred. 

People: Sacred! Sacred! Sacred! 

The Priest: Goddess Pale, protect our herds. 

People: Protect our herds! 

The Priest: And you, Saturn, make fertile 
our soil; bless our labor, encircle our land with 
garlands, cover our fields with golden crops. 

The Priest then orders that a plow be 
brought and that a black bull and a white 
heifer be put to it. The cries of the animals 


are heard, and the ringing of the bells. Rom- 
ulus leads the animals and traces the square 
furrow around the space on which the new 
city will be erected and where today the heart 
of the revived Italy palpitates. 


The walls of an old, old palace in Florence look 
down at the modern sports and studies of corre- 
spondents of the Fairhaven Junior High School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. The Italian album says: 


Our school, which we all like, and which is 
also full of remembrances, is situated along 
the Arno River, near the Holy Trinity bridge. 
You perhaps know that beautiful bridge which 
was the happy and original creation by Am- 
manati. It is a masterpiece of elegance and 
solidity. In our building we can lead you 
through the centuries from Dante’s time until 
today. 

In 1273, people began to speak of an im- 
posing palace belonging to the Frescobaldi, 
an old noble family of Florence, which was 
famous on account of its poets. In those days 
there was no united Italy. There were many 
free cities, which were rivals of one another, 
and many political factions. 

Charles of Anjou, King of Naples, lived in 
this palace. And in 1301, when Prince Charles 
of Valois, brother of the King of France, was 
asked to take the side of one of the factions, 
he once took refuge in the Frescobaldi Palace 
with his Frenchmen. 

In the seventeenth century, the palace was 
remodeled in the fashion of the time, and 
adapted to the necessities of its new use as a 
convent. When the capital of Italy was trans- 
ferred from Turin to Florence, the palace be- 
came the Ministry of Navy, 
from 1865 to 1871. 

Later on a bunch of 
children came to fill its 
large rooms. Who are 
they? The future teachers 
of the next generations. 
And the years pass. United 
Italy grows strong. The 
World War breaks out. Our 
school is transformed into 
a hospital. It is filled with 
the wounded coming from 
the front and the rooms 


The Cape of Milazzo pro- 
duces wine and olive oil and 
quantities of flowers. This 
Sicilian cart is decorated 
with them 


resound with groans. Afterwards life resumes 
its peaceful course, the children come back to 
fill the rooms with their cheerfulness, and to 
study with their bright eyes fixed upon a 
radiant future. 

From these large, old rooms full of memo- 
ries, we send you across the sea, on the wings 
of our affection, our most brotherly greeting. 


Children in the Domenico Morea Elementary 
School in Alberobello, near Bari, live in a town 
that has several of its streets set aside as a “mon- 
umental zone.” In their album to correspondents 
in the Washington School in La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, they write: ; 


The name Alberobello comes from a stately 
tree, an oak tree, which was not far from the 
town. Some people say that this tree lived 
more than a century and the trunk was so 
large that five people could easily walk on it. 
Others say, but without basis, that Albero 
Bello means “tree of the war” (arbor belli) 
because in the trunk which was hollow there 
once hid bandits who robbed the passersby. 

In historical records of the twelfth century, 
the forest of Alberobello is mentioned. In 
1481 the forest was the property of the Count 
of Conversano, a lord of feudal times. In 
order to have his land cultivated, he granted 
shelter to people who had left their native 
places searching for justice or a better living. 
The newcomers had permission to build rustic 
cottages, but could not own the property. 
This left to the overlord the right of hunting 
where he liked and dismissing the farmers and 
destroying the houses if he wanted to do so. 

The population increased. Always, they 











were subject to the Counts but did not will- 
ingly endure their cruelties. It is said that 
once in a single night all the houses were de- 
stroyed and the inhabitants were dispersed. 
They left with great sorrow the land they had 
watered with their sweat, and that their 
fathers had painfully cultivated. In 1797 
there were 3200 inhabitants of Alberobello. It 
was at that time that seven bold, intelligent, 
and ardent citizens went to Ferdinand IV, 
King of Naples, to implore him to deliver the 
town from the Counts of Conversano. 

So Alberobello became a royal city on May 
27, 1797. One hundred years later, a slab was 
set on the central door of the town hall re- 
cording the names and deeds of the seven 
ardent citizens. 

The chief occupations of the people are 
agriculture and cattle-raising. The making 
of wine and olive oil also flourishes. 

Alberobello is visited by tourists on account 
of the characteristic houses which form the 
monumental zone. These houses are called 
trulli. 

The monumental zone is made of houses 
along six streets which go down to the valley 
leading to the market where there are huge 
cisterns. These are chiefly used during two 
important fairs and for the weekly market. 

The trullo was a rural dwelling built rapidly 
with slabs of limestone which is very abun- 
dant in the region. Even the roofs of the trulli 
were built of thin slabs of limestone. 

Some of the trulli date from the fifteenth 
century, and several from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Because some of them 
were being replaced by modern houses, it was 
decreed in 1910 that the Monte quarter of the 
town was a monumental zone and that the 
owners of the trulli could not destroy them 
to replace them by modern constructions. 


Home industries flourish in many places in 
Italy. In the album they sent to Central School 
in Bar Harbor, Maine, pupils of the Joseph Maz- 
zini Elementary School in Genoa described a 
home industry in a little town near their city: 


On our sunrise seacoast, there is a pretty 
little town, bathed by the morning sun, which 
is called St. Margaret Ligure. It has very 
beautiful hotels which receive illustrious peo- 
ple from all the parts of the world. The sur- 
roundings are wonderful, as well as the beach 
and the walks. It has beautiful shops and 
among these, those where they sell the lace 
called “St. Margaret lace.” Who makes it? 
The women of the town. In summer and dur- 
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ing the mild winter days, they sit in the small 
nooks of the square working with the cuscino, 
a kind of cushion, in front of them. Talking, 
talking, they make the chronicle of the town, 
and at the same time keep the small bobbins 
going with the speed of lightning. These 
cushions are special. In the middle there is 
the paper with the design of the lace and 
there are pins to fix the thread of the silk 
around which they make the knots. 

What beautiful things these women make— 
every kind of laces for every use. 

Ladies and gentlemen stop in front of the 
lacemakers, the men to study the movement 
of the clever hands, the ladies to buy the laces 
and the lace-trimmed articles which will em- 
bellish their homes. 

The women in the Sta. Margherita learn 
how to work on the cushion when they are 
small children, beginning with a very plain 
stitch called “Bella Nina,” and later on they 
make real masterpieces. 

A girl in the third grade with us has al- 
ready begun to learn how to make the stitch 
with the bobbin by looking at her mother 
working. 

Our teacher has known a peasant woman 
who earned money making laces during her 
leisure hours. Patiently she made a pair of 
silk lace window curtains for which she got 
five hundred lire. We think private industry 
is a fine thing, because it permits the women 
to stay at home and take care of their chil- 
dren and earn money at the same time. 


In the northeast coast of Sicily, in sight of the 
volcano of Stromboli, is the town of Milazzo. 
Pupils in the elementary school there wrote to 
the Sumner School at Salt Lake: 


Milazzo is a little city of 18,000 inhabitants. 
It is on a cape which picturesquely stretches 
itself on the Tyrrhenian Sea. This is the fam- 
ous sea of the Greek legend, the sea of the 
sirens, the enchantresses who with melodious 
songs lured the sailors away from their ships. 
The legend is the proof of the spell that this 
sea has always laid upon all those who sail 
on it. They are unable to forget the splendor 
of its pink dawn, of its gorgeous sunsets. 
Above this beautiful sea, there is a clear sky 
nearly all the year long; bad weather is very 
rare, and we never see a day which is bad from 
the break of day to the sunset. 

Our fields are fertile and our products are 
greatly in demand. Our farmers export tons 
and tons of fruits every day abroad, and this 
trade is a real industry for the region, and 


gives bread to thousands 
of people. The Milazzo 
plain supplies a deli- 
cious table grape which 
we ship in July in small 
wooden cases to all the 
European countries. 
We export tomatoes, 
oranges, lemons, and 
fruits and vegetables of 
every kind. 

The Cape of Milazzo 
produces wine and olive 
oil of the best quality, 
and flowers, flowers, 
flowers. In springtime, 
all the residences which 
edge the road going to 
the cape have gardens 
full of every kind of 
flowers. Nosegays and 
baskets of flowers adorn 
the churches, the houses, the shops; they em- 
bellish the poorest home. There is not a 
family without a nosegay on the table, and 
vases on the windowsills. 

The little city of Milazzo has wide and clean 
streets. One of the best streets is the Gari- 
baldi Embankment on the sea. It has an ave- 
nue of gum trees under which many people 
go to breathe fresh air in the hot summer 
evenings. 

From our beach we see the Eolia Islands. 
The biggest is Lipari, which has a sad fame 
because of Stromboli, the most active and 
oldest volcano in the world, which continually 
provokes earthquakes and starts a panic 
among the people. From these islands are 
extracted many pumice stones. 

The Milazzo sea was the theater of the epic 
struggle between Rome and Carthage in the 
days of yore. Carthage was a flourishing 
Phoenician colony on the northern coast of 
Africa. In the third century before Christ, 
Rome destroyed it and became the mistress of 





These ancient “trulli,” or houses built of slabs of limestone, have been 
preserved in a monumental zone at Alberobello 
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the Mediterranean Sea. At that time Milazzo 
was called “Mile.” 

Several centuries after, another struggle 
took place in Milazzo. It was in 1860 between 
Garibaldi and the Bourbons who were the sov- 
ereigns of Naples and Sicily. Garibaldi is a 
great Italian hero because of what he did to 
make a united Italy. In 1860, the Bourbons, 
driven away from Sicily, took a shelter in the 
fortified castle of Milazzo. Garibaldi com- 
pelled them to leave the country. 

On the night of July twentieth, Garibaldi 
slept on the steps of the church of Holy Mary 
the Great, in Milazzo. It is now a national 
monument, and on the front of this church 
there is a slab recalling this event. 

Among Milazzo’s industries are tunny pack- 
ing, ice-making, and the manufacture of 
chemical products, olive oil, and macaroni. It 
has big mills, the best of Sicily after those of 
Palermo. There is also the perfume industry. 
Into our beautiful port come ships from all 
the countries in the world. 


A Friendship Bridge 
A Pupil 


Sunrise Cooperative Farm Community, Alicia, Michigan 


I have a friend I’ve never seen; 
She lives in far Japan. 

We write each other letters 
As often as we can. 


It seems to me that letters 
Build a bridge across the sea 
On which I go to visit her, 
And she to visit me! 
—From “Progressive Education” 
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May Day in Hawaii is “Lei Day.” 


Most of the schools have a Lei Queen. 
This is a picture of a Lei Queen from the Like Like school in Honolulu 


May Activities 


For some time, Dyer County, Tennessee, has 
been working out plans for the control of ma- 
laria. Back in the ’twenties a five-year pro- 
gram was started, and representatives from 
Canada, China, British Honduras, Jamaica, 
and other countries bothered with malaria, 
came to Dyersburg to study the control 
methods used there. 

Recently it was decided to try a new experi- 
ment, and line open ditches around certain 
school districts with brick. Sanitary engi- 
neers believe this will prevent the stagnation 
of drainage waters where the malaria-bearing 
mosquitoes breed. 

The Junior Red Cross of Dyersburg took full 
responsibility for collecting the bricks, and so 
made the improvement in ditches possible. 
Enough bricks were gathered to line a quarter 
of a mile of ditches in drainage areas. 


CARR SCHOOL, Newtonville, Massachusetts, 
is among the J. R. C. groups to adopt men in 
the United States Naval Hospital at Chelsea. 
From the Red Cross Field Director, they re- 
ceived this letter: 


Thank you for the attractive May baskets you 
sent us for our patients as May Day remembrances. 
They were hung on the patients’ bedside lockers 
where they looked very gay and cheerful, and de- 
lighted the patients. The custom was new to some 
of them, but there were many who could and did 
recall many happy experiences to the enjoyment of 
the other patients. 
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THE J. R. Cc. of Staples, Minnesota, collects 
and frames pictures for the local hospital. 
First the pictures are collected and taken to 
the hospital so the management can make a 
selection of the ones they would like to have 
framed. Then the pictures are taken back to 
the schools where pupils in the industrial arts 
department make frames for them. All mate- 
rials are paid for from the J.R.C. Service Fund. 


THE PICTURE On page 25 is one of several 
which were sent in to National Headquarters 
to help tell the story of a project of the Mc- 
Donogh No. 6 Juniors of New Orleans, Loui- 
siana: helping with the school nursery. The 
Juniors supply toys, toothbrushes, wash 
cloths, sleeping mats, and soon. During sew- 
ing classes aprons and towels are made for the 
nursery; and repairs to wagons and swings are 
a responsibility of the manual training classes. 
Every month a party is given for the little 
children, and it was during one of these par- 
ties that the picture on page 25 was taken. 
All money for these parties is earned by the 
Juniors. 


MEMBERsS in Puerto Rico wrote to the Lone 
Tree School at Greeley, Colorado: 


You were very kind to send us the interesting 
portfolio which you made. We are sending ours in 
return, and hope you will like it. This album was 
prepared by the fourth and fifth grade members of 
the Junior Red Cross. We are members of an 


English club, too, and hold meetings twice a month. 

We live in the smallest town of Puerto Rico, on 
Culebra, an island thirty-two square miles in size, 
and twenty-two miles east of Puerto Rico. The 
name of the town is Dewey, but many people do not 
know it, and address their letters by writing the 
name of the island. There are 835 inhabitants liv- 
ing here. The chief occupations are cattle raising, 
dairying, fishing, and a little agriculture. It seldom 
rains and there are no rivers. The sea around is 
blue like the sky. 

There are three schoolrooms only. The highest 
grade this year is the fifth grade. The teacher of 
our room is Mr. Jesus M. Ortiz, from Aibonito. We 
love him because he is very kind and teaches us 
many interesting things. He is the chairman of the 
Junior Red Cross Committee and the teacher in 
charge. 

We are poor children and sometimes we do not 
have money to help other poor people, but we help 
by doing some kind of work. 

The last cyclone destroyed all our houses and 
plantations. Three persons died. We were most 
frightened. The American Red Cross sent food, 
clothing, and beds. 

Please let us hear from you soon. 


ILLUSTRATING their description with a 
crayon drawing, mem- 
bers of the Pacific Bou- 
levard School in Los 
Angeles told correspond- 
ents about their Toy 
Loan: 


We have a Toy Loan at 
our school. After school 
has let out, the children 
come to the Toy Loan. 
Some of them read. Some 
of them play checkers. 
Those that haven’t any 
toys of their own check 
toys out. The children that 
own toys sometimes get 
tired of playing with them; 
so they check out toys that 
they don’t have at home. 
In the Toy Loan they 
have dolls, carriages, black- 
boards, desks, and many 
other things. We have fun 
in the Toy Loan. All toys 
are disinfected before the 
children play with them. 


‘‘THE SPIRIT Of World 
Friendship” is the theme 
chosen by a recent grad- 
uating class of the 
Southwest School, Hart- assum 
ford, Connecticut, for wr 
their commencement ex- 
ercises. As part of the 
program, members gave 





Some of the nursery school children who 
had fun at the party given by McDonogh, 
Number 6 School, New Orleans 


the play “When Junior Meets Junior in a His- 
tory Book.” Chinese, Italian, Albanian, 
French, Dutch, and Scotch characters were 
dressed in native costume, and later dances of 
each country were given. 


NASHVILLE, Tennessee, schools celebrated 
Florence Nightingale’s birthday (May 12) by 
having J. R. C. Flower Days on each Tuesday 
during May. The Juniors brought flowers 
from their home gardens to their schools, and 
these were taken to local hospitals and insti- 
tutions and placed in the free wards. 

Fehr School in the same city has an unused 
plot of ground in the rear of the school build- 
ing. The Juniors have planted the ground in 
vegetables and flowers. Each room has its 
own space and tries to have the best-looking 
garden! Last year vegetables sold to nearby 
grocers and families brought in some eighty 
dollars which was used to buy books for the 
school library. 


A RED CROSS First Aid skit, “Death on the 
Highway,” was given at 
an all-school assembly 
of St. Clair County, 
Michigan, schools. 


CALVIN TIEPERMANN 
of School No. 75 in Bal- 
timore, Maryland, sent 
in this report to How We 
Serve, published by the 
J. R. C. of Baltimore: 


“‘We made rubber ani- 
mals from inner tubes 
for the Junior Red 
Cross. First we washed 
the inner tubes. Then 
we cut out patterns of 
frogs, fish, turtles, birds 
and alligators. Next we 
glued them with auto- 
mobile tire glue. After 
they dried we painted 
them in bright colors 
with outdoor paint. A 
few days later we ex- 
hibited them for the 
school. Then we sent 
them to Junior Red 
w“ Cross Headquarters. We 
made these toys because 
we thought they might 
cheer up the sick or 
crippled children.” 
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Placing electric fans on the floor is dangerous to children. Be care- 
ful not to let clothing or fingers catch in the sharp blades 


The patterns for these toys were worked out 
by the Baltimore Juniors, but if you would 
like to have the two inner-tube patterns we 
have here at National Headquarters, just 
write to your Headquarters office at St. Louis, 


San Francisco, or Washing- 
ton. One is a bunny, stuffed 
with cotton. He has white 
buttons for eyes, and painted 
white whiskers. The other is 
for a rubber “flippy-doodle”’ 
cat made in two layers. His 
green eyes are of cloth placed 
between the first and second 
layers. His tongue is made 
of cloth, too. 


LITTLEFORK, Minnesota, 
Graded School made an al- 
bum telling about lumbering 
in Minnesota, and also about 
some of Minnesota’s birds. 
Then to encourage birds to 
stay around their schools 
and homes, they built bird 
houses. 


RECENTLY pupils of the 
Irving School, Higginsville, 
Missouri, sang for mothers 
at a Parent-Teacher Association meeting. 
As a special treat, the Juniors made May 
baskets, filled them with flowers, and 
gave one to each guest as she left the meet- 
ing. 


World News 


Bacx in 1638, the first Swedish settlers built 
a fort and established a colony in the Dela- 
ware Valley which they called New Sweden. 
To celebrate the three hundredth anniversary 
of this firs’ ‘ement, many plans are being 
made. Tre first day of the celebration, June 
27, will be vv to Wilmington and the State 
of Delaware in that day a monument by 
Carl Milles, ot black Swedish polished granite, 
representing one of the ships which brought 
the Swedish colonists to America, will be 
erected on the landing place, “Presented by 
the people of Sweden to the people of the 
United States, and placed in the custody of 
the State of Delaware.”” The monument will 
be unveiled by the Swedish Crown Prince and 
the President of the United States. 

Other celebrations will be held in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey and Swedish-American 
centers throughout the country. 

Junior Red Cross members of Sweden will 
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have a special part in the tercentenary by 
exchanging one hundred school correspond- 
ence albums with schools in Delaware. 


IN DENMARK as in other countries there 
are many boys and girls in children’s homes 
who have no one to remember them on their 
birthdays or even at Christmas time. Danish 
Juniors decided to make a survey of the vari- 
ous homes and see what they could do about 
it. At the beginning of each year, the Junior 
Red Cross applies to the heads of these homes 
for a list of the children, with the names and 
birth-dates of each one. Now all are remem- 
bered. The children always write the Juniors 
letters of thanks; those who are too small to 
write ask the directors in the homes to do it 
for them. 

There is not a single community in Den- 
mark which does not have a Junior Red 
Cross. 


THE LATVIAN Junior Red Cross Choir was 
among the groups taking part in an interna- 
tional broadcast on March twenty-fourth. 
The choir sang six Latvian songs as its con- 
tribution to the program. 


THE Boys’ Festival in Japan is on May fifth, 
and in every home the alcove in the chief 
room of the house is decorated with special 
scrolls, miniature helmets, bows and arrows, 
swords and spears. 

As a part of this celebration, members in 
the Obama Elementary School, Fukui Prefec- 
ture, Japan, sent a complete suit of armor, 
such as that worn by the Samurai, to the R. C. 
Davey School in New Orleans. The Juniors 
wrote: 

“We adorn this doll on Boys’ Festival Day 
with our hearty desire to become strong and 
sincere, which was the very essence of our 
bushido (chivalry) .” 

So that the New Orleans Juniors would be 
sure to put the armor together 
properly, the Obama members 
sent directions, including a 
cover picture from their J. R. C. 
magazine which illustrated a 
similar suit of armor. 

Another’ traditional cere- 
mony in connection with the 
Boys’ Festival is the flying of 
paper or cloth fish on top of a 
bamboo pole in front of every 
home where there is a boy. If 
there is more than one boy in a 
family, each one has his fish. 
from the big one for the eldest 
to the little one for the baby. 
The fish is always the carp, be- 
cause it swims against a swift 
current and even goes up 
waterfalls; so it stands for 
overcoming difficulties in life. 


JuNIoRsS of the Mansz Girls’ 
Home, Ujszeged, Hungary, 
wrote to the Marlborough 
School in Los Angeles: 


The trees are still white from the 
snow resting on the branches, but 
glittering sunshine seems to prom- 
ise the advent of spring. We gaze 
out of the window longing for 
spring and lo, we see the postman 
approaching, carrying a large parcel. We wonder, 
who is he bringing it for, and who sent it? You 
should have heard the shouts of delight when your 
album appeared out of the parcel. We were so 
interested by all the wonderful things in it. We 


Orleans 





This armor of the Samurai 
was sent from the Obama 
Elementary School, Fukui 
Prefecture, Japan, to the R. 
C. Davey School in New 


flew to you in spirit to thank you for your care and 
thought in introducing your school and life to us 
in sO many pretty pictures. Your country is beau- 
tiful. But one day you must come and see Hungary, 
our own dear country. Our hearts and gates stand 
wide open waiting for you. 

Thank you all for the portfolio; we will try to 
send an answer before long. 


SCHOOLS at Westown and Bell Block, New 
Zealand, gave a concert to celebrate the birth- 
day of Florence Nightingale. 


WHILE the two Lagoyaniin brothers of St. 
Andrew Gynouria, Greece, were playing near 
a large reservoir recently, the youngest one 
slipped and fell into the water. The older 


boy, only ten years old, jumped in, brought 
his brother to the surface, and applied artifi- 
cial respiration. When the doctor asked how 
he knew what to do, the boy answered, “I read 
the instructions given in the Junior Red Cross 
magazine.” 


A CANADIAN JUNIOR copied 
this rhyme and sent it in to the 
Canadian Red Cross Junior: 


Stop! Look! Listen! 

Before you cross the street; 
Use your eyes, use your ears, 
Before you use your feet. 


SOME TIME ago, the Yugo- 
slav Junior Red Cross sent a 
large sum of money to the 
French J. R. C. for child vic- 
tims of floods in the south of 
France. They were told that 
what was left would be used to 
provide and maintain a bed in 
a children’s Home. 

This plan has been carried 
out, and the following inscrip- 
tion may be seen above a bed in 
the Children’s Home at Nissan 
(Herault) : 

“Yugoslav children, members 
of the Junior Red Cross, have 
provided this bed in the Chil- 
dren’s Home at Nissan, thus 
proving their friendship for the 
children of France.” 

In the vestibule of the Home there is a 
list of all those who have helped. The name 
Yugoslav Junior Red Cross appears there, 
too. 
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“Why, I love to pick corn,” cried Susannah 


Susannah Helps in the Kitchen 


Eleanor Weakley Nolen 


Pictures by Erick Berry 


usannah lived with her Pappy and 

her Mammy and her brother Jere- 
miah in the quarters near the Big House 
at Mount Vernon. Susannah was the 
most special friend and servant of Mis- 
tress Nellie Custis. On week days Su- 
sannah helped around the place. Mon- 
day was her day to help in the kitchen. 
The kitchen was the house next the Big 
House and was connected with it by an 
arcade. It had to be near or else the 
food would get cold while it was being 
carried over to the dining room. This 
Monday Susannah had had to go first to 
the mill because there was not enough 


] 


flour in the storeroom at the Big House. 
It was a long walk across the fields, but 
Susannah enjoyed it. Uncle Ben, the 
miller, let her watch the wheat ground 
by the big stone. 

“Well, Susannah, what did Ben say 
about that flour?” Aunt Em’ly asked. 

“He’s sending it right over, Aunt 
Em’ly. ’Lisha will bring it this morn- 
ing.” 

“He better! Now, Susannah, today 
I’m a-going to give you a lesson in roast- 
ing meat. You did right well with your 
beaten biscuit last week.” 

“T think I’d rather roast meat than 








make beaten biscuit,’ Susannah said. 
“My arm did get so tired, pounding 
away. What kind of meat are we going 
to roast?”’ 

“Pig.” 

“A whole pig?” 

“Yes, a whole pig. No use in cooking 
anything smaller, with all the people that 
come to visit the General and stay on to 
dinner. We're going to have boiled leg 
of lamb, too, and Jim caught some ter- 
rapin down by the river. I'll cook them 
myself.”’ 

Susannah knew that Aunt Em’ly was 
especially proud of the way she cooked 
terrapin. 

“You know, Aunt Em’ly,” she said, “I 
think I remember this pig. I named 
him Pete, and he always came when I 
called. He had an extra-curly tail.” 

Aunt Em’ly laughed. 

“Susannah, if you aren’t the fool- 
ishest child! How could anybody tell 
one pig from another? Pompey killed a 
dozen the other day, and I declare they 
all looked alike to me. He’s curing the 
others, down in the smoke house.” 

“All right,” said Susannah sadly. “Tl 
pretend like it isn’t Pete, anyway. How 
do you go about roasting a pig?” 

“It’s all cleaned and fixed ready to 
roast; so you bring me the spit.’ 

The iron spit was taller than Susan- 
nah. It was big enough to hold four 
chickens at the same time, or a quarter of 
beef, or a whole pig. Susannah and Tes- 
sie, who helped in the kitchen, held the 
pig very tight, and Aunt Em’ly pushed 
the spit straight through it from head to 
tail. Then they carried it over to the fire- 
place, and rested the two ends of the spit 
on the two high andirons, with the pig in 
between. 








“Now, Susannah, you fetch me the 
biggest dripping pan—that’s the one— 
and put it under the pig to catch the 
juice. Pile on more logs, Tessie, or there 
won’t be enough draft to keep the spit 
turning.” 

Aunt Em’ly showed Susannah how to 
fasten the chain that connected the spit 
to the wheel in the chimney. The draft 
from the fire turned the wheel, and it 
pulled on the chain, and kept the spit 
turning round and round. 

‘“‘Now what do I do?” asked Susannah. 

“Nothing more to the pig. You just 
leave it there and let it turn till it’s done 
on all sides. I don’t think much of some 
of the General’s inventions, and that’s 
a fact, but this chimney-wheel he fixed 
up to keep the spit turning is consider- 
able help. You can go out and pick me 
about four dozen roasting ears, Susan- 
nah.” 

‘““Yes’m,” said Susannah. 

“And tell Jim to send me over some 
greenings for applesauce. You can’t 
have roast pig without applesauce.” 

“Why can’t you?” asked Susannah, 
who always liked to know about things. 

“Because you never do, that’s why. 
Now you run along.” 

Susannah told Jim about the apples, 
and he gave her a small wheelbarrow to 
carry the corn back in. She trundled 
it through the kitchen garden where the 
fruit and vegetables grew. Sarah was 
there, picking beans for dinner. 

“Hi, Susannah,” she said. “What do 
you want?” 

“Tm going out to the cornfield, and 
pick four dozen nice roasting ears,”’ Su- 
sannah answered. 

“Picking corn’s a mean, mean job,” 
Sarah said sadly. ‘You poor child!” 
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‘‘Why, I love to pick corn!” cried Su- 
sannah. “This is the first time Aunt 
Emly let me choose the ears all by my- 
self, and I’ll take care to get nice ones!”’ 

“You'll get tired of it,’ Sarah an- 
swered. “You get tired of anything. 
Laws, how tired I am of picking beans!”’ 
Sarah rubbed her back. 

‘Mistress Nellie and I had our birth- 
day Sunday,” Susannah said. “We had a 
party and a cake, and I gave her a doll. 
She named it Lucinda Rose. I wish I 
had a doll.” 

‘“‘When you get to be as old as me,” 
Sarah said, “you'll give over expecting 
dolls. You won’t expect nothing but 
work and trouble.” 

Susannah wasn’t allowed to go in the 
kitchen garden very often. She looked 
around at all the different things. There 
were beans and lettuces and cucumbers 
and artichokes. Against the warm, 
sunny garden wall fig trees and peach 
trees and nectarines were trained. 

“What are those lovely round red 
balls?” she asked Sarah. “I never saw 
them before!” 

“T guess you didn’t, Susannah, and I 
guess you better not touch them. They’re 
poison, and they'll kill you dead in a 
minute. Love apples, they are. But the 
General made Jim plant them this year, 
and he calls them tomatoes and eats 





them. I reckon he thinks if he doesn’t 
call them love apples they won't be poi- 
son any more. But I look for him to die 
most any day now, and the Lady and 
Mistress Nellie, too.’’ Sarah wagged her 
head dolefully. 

Susannah picked up her wheelbarrow 
and said, “Well, good-bye, Sarah. I 
must be getting at that corn.” 

“It just serves me right,’ Susannah 
said to herself. ‘Every time I stop and 
get to talking with Sarah, I get feeling 
bad. The General wouldn’t eat the to- 
matoes if they was poison. But just the 
same, I’m going to tell Mistress Nellie to 
be careful.” 

When Susannah got back to the 
kitchen with her corn, Tessie was mixing 
a johnnycake to bake in the ashes, and 
Sarah was putting water on to boil for 
her beans. The kettle hung on an iron 
crane over the fire, and the cooking 
spoons had very long handles so Aunt 
Em’ly could reach over the flames and 
stir the pots without burning herself. 
Some of the kettles had long legs that 
stood in the coals. 

Susannah went over to the spit to see 
what had happened to the pig. He was 
turning a lovely brown, and he smelled 
delicious. 


—From “A Shipment for Susannah,” a book soon 
to be published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 








SPRING 
Laura Eisenhauer 


Grade 6, Fifth Street 
School, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 


“Spring is here, 
Spring is here,” 
Sang the Robin 
So full of cheer. 


“Spring is here, 

Spring is here,” 

Said pretty Spar- 
row 

In the tree near. 


Said Mister Brown 
On his way to town, 
‘Spring is here, 
Spring is here.”’ 


So everyone sang, 

Bird, beast, and 
man, 

‘Spring is here, 

Spring is here.”’ 
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FARMERS IN SPRING 
Gladys Mitchell 


Grade 6A II, B. F. Goodrich 
School, Akron, Ohio 


The farmers, the farmers 
Are coming to town, 

To get their seeds 

To sow in the ground. 


The April showers 

Will come in great drops, 
To help the farmers 
Raise their crops. 


THE STEAM SHOVEL 
Blythe Richeson, Age 12 


The big old steam shovel 
That is digging in the road, 
Can bite up as much 

As a whole wagon load. 


It scoops up the dirt 

And rocks on the rill, 
And dumps them all over 
The side of the hill. 


It stretches its neck 

For a big bite of clay, 
And grumbles and groans 
As it’s turning away. 


The engineer driver knows 
Just when to stop, 

And jerks on the chain, 
So the mouthful will drop. 


—Reprinted by permission from 
“The Voice of the Young Citizen’s 
League,” compiled by Emma Meistrick, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Broun and 


Saenger. 





Celebrating Good Will Day, May 
18th: Riverside County, California, 
Juniors had a parade, luncheon, 
and program of songs and 
dances in colorful foreign cos- 
tumes. Center, this backdrop of 
cloth, colored with crayon, was 
used in a Good Will Day play at 
Emerson, Iowa. The Mediterra- 
nean Club of the Demming School 
in Terre Haute, Indiana, of boys 
and girls whose parents were born 
in the south of Europe, gave a 
pageant, “The Call to the Colors” 





